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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 28th and 29th, 1933 


HE sixty-ninth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by Professor James Moffatt 
at 11:00 a.m. on December 28th, at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The reports of the Corresponding Secretary and the Recording 
Secretary were read and approved. The report of the Treasurer 
being read, the President appointed Professors Fowler and Dahl 
a committee to audit it. 

A greeting from the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies was 
presented in person by its Secretary, Professor R. B. Y. Scott, 
of Montreal. 

Professor Flight reported on the last meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies which he attended as acting Secre- 
tary and as alternate delegate. : 

The President appointed as Nominating Committee, Professors 
Riddle, Reider and Bewer; as a Committee on Memorial Resolu- 
tions, Professors Bewer, Cadbury and Dahl. 

The Secretary reported on behalf of the Council that it had 
agreed to recommend that the meetings next year be held on 
Thursday and Friday, December 27th and 28th, in New York, 
and that Union Seminary’s standing invitation be accepted, 
unless some other institution offers to serve as host. This recom- 
mendation was accepted. 

Professor Bewer reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 
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Papers were then read as follows: 

By James Moffatt: The Sacred Book in Religion (Presidential Address). 

By G. A. Barton: A Liturgy for the Spring Festival at Jerusalem in the Age 
of Abraham and Melchizedek. 

In Syria, vol. 14, which appeared during the past summer, M. Virolleaud 
has published a third poem from Ras Shamra. Like poems 1 and 2 it is an 
old liturgy, but unlike them, it does not apply to Phoenicia. It mentions the 
founding of Ashdod and the shrine at Kadesh in the wilderness, and ‘‘Salem’’ 
appears several times. The thesis of the paper is that this “Salem” is 
Jerusalem, and that the liturgy fits the topography of the Northern Gate 
at Jerusalem as described by Macalister and Duncan—a gate dating prior 
to 1600 B.C. Salem, like Kadesh, in these poems is believed to be both 
an early city and its supernatural spirit. The text offers many points to 
suggest contact with the traditions of the Abrahamic age. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 28th. Meeting at 2:00 
p.m., the Society listened to two illustrated papers: 

*By Elihu Grant: Beth Shemesh, 1933. 

“Beth Shemesh 1933’’ means that Haverford has excavated for its fifth 
time. The digging and mapping were systematically continuous with our 
first three explorations on the western end of the hill and between those 
three and our fourth (1931) which was at the centre. We have made a 
joining with Mackenzie’s pre-war work. We should be able now to check 
and index all materials to date. 

Besides the usual archaeological harvest of walls and objects we found 
a ten-line hieroglyphic inscription on a marriage scarab of Amenhotep III 
and Princess Tiy of Phoenicia, moulds for making representations of Beth 
Shemesh divinities and a small tablet with the Ras Shamra cuneiform 
alphabetic. 

*By H. J. Cadbury: The Roman Road through the Beth-horons. 

It is altogether probable that the Romans like their predecessors had a 
road through the Beth-Horons but heretofore geographers have not supplied 
convincing evidence of its remains. This lack constituted a challenge to 
search for Roman milestones between Jerusalem and Amwas. The results 
with a pocket kodak are shown. Is this the route of Acts 23:31? of Luke 
24:13? 

Thereupon there were held simultaneously two sections, at 
one of which papers were read on Old Testament and allied 
subjects, as follows: 

By Z. S. Harris: The Structure of Ras Shamra C. 

In the Ras Shamra texts the poetic form is not observed. The lines 

break off at the scribe’s convenience, with no indication of the real lines 


Ilustrated with the stereopticon. 
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of the poem. If the text is rearranged and the lines divided and ordered, 
largely with the aid of the rules of parallelism, a poetic form may be recon- 
structed which throws light on the character of the poem and on various 
details of interpretation. This cannot, of course, be done in sections which 
are hopelessly obscure, but the reconstruction may often be effected even 
where the meaning or the text is not clear. 

By Joseph Reider: Substantival ‘al in Biblical Hebrew. 

The aim of this paper is to prove the possibility of a substantival ‘al in 
the Scriptures, besides the prepositional ‘al, through an examination of 
some difficult biblical passages which admit of such an interpretation. 
This substantival ‘a! appears to have two distinct meanings, hence is to 
be derived from two distinct stems: 1) ‘al derived from the stem ‘alk “go 
up” and signifying “‘height”’; 2) ‘al stemming from ‘all “do, act” and mean- 
ing ‘‘cause, deed’’. 

By R. B. Y. Scott: My Servant, my Chosen (Isaiah 42:1). 

An examination of the relationship of the phrase in Isaiah 42:1 to Haggai 
2:23, with certain results for the meaning of the Servant Songs, and their 
relationship to their present context in Deutero-Isaiah. 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: The Peculiar Skepticism of Ecclesiastes. 

Job 28 recognizes that there is a rational plan according to which God 
created the world and directs its course, even though this cosmic wisdom is 
accessible only to God. Ecclesiastes on the contrary sees in the world only 
a capricious flow of phenomena without purpose and without plan. The 
skepticism of Ecclesiastes rests upon this notion of time (Eccl. 3:11): truth 
is not only unknowable but, in view of the ephemeral character of all phe- 
nomena, as a fixed entity does not exist. 

By Robert Gordis: The Significance of the Paradise Story. 

The Paradise story in Genesis has captured the imagination of men 
through the centuries. It has become a foundation-stone of human thought. 
Though many of these re-interpretations are interesting in their own right, 
scant attention has been paid to the original meaning of the myth. Though 
attempts to study it scientifically have been made, the following problems 
have not attained satisfactory solution: What is the nature of the tree of 
knowledge? What is the relation of the two trees in the Garden? Why did 
God deny man the knowledge of good and evil? Why could not Adam 
have eaten of the tree of life and become immortal? How do other Biblical 
and Post-biblical traditions concerning Adam agree with the Genesis story? 
By the application of the philological method and the resources of folk-lore 
and psychology, a new interpretation is arrived at, which solves these and 
other difficulties. 

By R. E. Wolfe: Two Modifications of the Generally Accepted Theory Regard- 
ing the Canonization of the Prophets. 

I. The hypothesis advanced suggests that the so-called “former prophets” 
became canonical at least 100 years earlier than the “latter prophets.” 
These two collections were first named and regarded as a single canon 
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near the end of the pre-Christian era when the original significance of 
“former” and “latter” was already forgotten. II. Canonization of the 
prophets at approximately 200 B.C. resulted merely in the canonization 
of numerous variant rival texts which were official in the chief scribal 
schools. Not until the second century A.D., when Rabbi Akiba chose one 
text for perpetuation and suppressed the variants, was absolute canonicity 
of the consonantal text achieved. 

In the New Testament section the papers presented were: 

By F. B. Lovell: The Influence of the Jewish Concept of Wisdom upon the 
Early Christian Interpretation of Jesus as Messiah. 

The study of the Gospels has been greatly furthered by the study of 
Jewish extra-canonical literature. This literature sets forth Messianic 
concepts which probably became more or less current. This paper, after 
touching upon the importance of Wisdom in Judaistic thought in general, 
turns to the influence of this exaltation of Wisdom upon the concept of the 
Coming One. This is seen in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Psalms of Solomon, the Similitudes of Enoch. The Synoptic Gospels betray 
the influence of the idea. The picture of Jesus the Messiah as portrayed 
in “Q” is dominated by the feature of wisdom. This suggestion was made 
by the late Professor Bacon, but the close connection between Q and Jewish 
Wisdom Literature apparently has not been worked out before. 

By Kirsopp Lake: The Future of Textual Criticism in the Light of the Chester 
Beatty Papyri. 

Until a few years ago it was generally believed that the earliest texts of 
the gospels fell into one of two, and only two, categories; either they were 
‘Western’ or they were ‘Neutral.’ Anything else was a mixture and probably 
late. This situation has been gradually undermined by a series of discoveries, 
or more properly speaking, recognitions. 

1) The Western Text contained so many differences and was attested by 
witnesses so remote from each other geographically that the question arose, 
and has not yet been answered, whether the Latin and Syriac texts are not 
quite as entitled to be put in separate categories as is the Neutral. 

2) The identification of the Caesarean Text, (which is today spoken of as 
a known quantity, with a certainty that frightens its discoverers) adds to 
our knowledge a text which existed in the middle of the third century and is 
therefore as old as, or older than, the Neutral Text. 

3) The Chester Beatty papyrus shows that in Mark the Caesarean Text, 
or something like it, was used early in the third century and is therefore as 
old as any extant evidence for the Western Text. But the difficulty of this 
statement is in the phrase ‘something like it.’ The papyrus agrees much 
more with authorities on the margin of the Caesarean group than with those 
at its center. It would be easy to say that this merely proves that these are 
after all the best authorities, but unfortunately the central evidence for the 
Caesarean Text is given by the quotations of Origen and Eusebius. These 
quotations show that the text which these Caesarean writers used is best 
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represented by the central manuscripts, not by the group supported by 
the papyrus. 

The question therefore arises whether the papyrus and its associates ought 
not to be regarded as a pre-Caesarean text rather than a Caesarean Text. 
The interesting possibilities raised by this suggestion are obvious, and one of 
the most difficult tasks for the textual criticism of the immediate future will 
be to strike the correct balance between romantic imagination and prosaic 
fact. 

By Millar Burrows: Sweetness and Light in the Discussion of Translation 
Greek. 

An attempt to lift the question of translation from Aramaic in the gospels 
out of the atmosphere of debate and into the atmosphere of cooperative 
research, to clarify the issues involved, and to state some of the principles 
upon which further study of the subject should be based. 

By W. H. P. Hatch: The Kingdom of God. 
By R. P. Casey: The Historical Significance of Gnosticism. 

It should be recognized that Gnosticism is a modern not an ancient 
category, and that its use has frequently obscured more than it has illumi- 
nated the picture of early Christianity but that behind it lies a definite 
historical reality: a group of theologians and sects characterized (a) by 
their obligations to Christianity, (b) by the autonomous quality of their 
systems which made them rivals of orthodox Christianity rather than 
modifications of it in points of detail, and (c) by a demand for theological 


novelty which frequent appeals to a remote antiquity have obscured but 
not concealed. 


Thursday Evening, December 28th. The Society convened 
at 8:00 p.m. The Session was held as a meeting of the Fund 
for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research, Professor 
J. A. Montgomery presiding. The program was as follows: 

By W. J. Moulton: Report by the Society’s Representative on the Board of 
the American Schools. 
*By C. H. Kraeling: Frescoes of the Synagogue at Dura. 

Dated in the year 245 A.D., the synagogue discovered by the Yale expedi- 
tion at Dura last winter is of epoch-making significance by reason of the 
murals which cover its well-preserved walls. These murals, depicting Old 
Testament scenes, are the finest monuments of Jewish art known from 
antiquity. They throw new light upon the character of Diaspora Judaism 
and raise the momentous question whether Christian art does not owe its 
origin to hitherto unknown Jewish antecedents. The architecture of the 
synagogue is of a type otherwise found only in the Diaspora, and one which 
may well be older than that of the Galilee synagogues. 

*By N. A. Glueck: Archaeological Survey of Transjordania. 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 
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In the course of an archaeological survey conducted on behalf of the 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, with the collaboration 
of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, from May through July 
1933, it was discovered that there was a Bronze Age civilization in ancient 
Moab between the twenty-second and eighteenth centuries B.C. It may 
possibly have been destroyed by the Hyksos. There was also an Iron Age 
civilization, which extended between the thirteenth and eighth centuries 
B.C. It may have been brought to an end by the Assyrians. There is a 
complete gap in the history of settled communities in the region visited 
between the eighteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C., and another between 
the eighth and third centuries B.C. A large number of Nabataean sites 
were discovered, giving new information with regard to the nature and 
extent of the Nabataean kingdom. 


Friday Morning, December 29th. The Society reassem- 
bled at 9:30 a.m. The report of the Council was further pre- 
sented by the Recording Secretary. Professor Walter Bauer of 
Géttingen, and Professor Maurice Goguel of Paris were, upon 
nomination of the Council, elected honorary members of the 
Society. Thirty-four candidates for membership, nominated 
by present members and recommended by the Council, were 
elected active members. 

The Council reported that it had appointed to edit the Journal 
next year, Professor George Dahl, Corresponding Secretary, 
Professors C. H. Kraeling and J. J. Obermann, Associates. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the names of officers 
for places to be filled at this time. Their report was accepted 
and the officers named elected, viz. : 


Dean Frederick C. Grant _ President 
Prof. Elihu Grant Vice-President 


Prof. John W. Flight ; Recording Secr 

Prof. Harold H. Tryon Treasurer 3 

E. F. Associates in Council (term 
Mrs. Katharine H. Paton expires 1936) 


Prof. W. J. Moulton poration of the American 


Schools of Oriental Research 
The report of the Auditing Committee was read. This and 


the Treasurer’s report were approved and ordered placed on 
file. 


{prt on the Cor- 
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The following memorial resolutions prepared by the Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose were read and adopted: 


ARCHIBALD HEnryY SayYceE, D. Litt., LL.D., D.D., late Professor of Assyriology 
in Oxford University, who died on February 4, 1933 in his 88th year, was an 
honorary member of our Society since 1904. A highly gifted scholar, with his 
main interest in oriental philology, archaeology, and history, he made important 
contributions to the science of Assyriology when it was still in its beginnings. 
In the new study of Hittitology he will be remembered for seeing more than 
fifty years ago what has been amply confirmed of late that the authors of the 
so-called Hamathite inscriptions, the Hittites, once ruled over a mighty 
empire in Western Asia. Biblical archaeology also owes much to him, and 
Old Testament students are especially grateful for his Aramaic Papyri dis- 
covered at Assuan, which he edited with the assistance of A. E. Cowley in 
1906. Professor Sayce was not primarily a Biblical scholar but he was much 
interested in the Bible, especially in the Old Testament. He was a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Committee, served on the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and was one of the earliest members of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. He wrote a number of books dealing with 
the Old Testament in the light of archaeology and history. Unfortunately, he 
had no sympathy with the literary and historical criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment which was developing so rapidly during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In his perhaps best known book on the Old Testament, The Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments (1891), he attacked higher criticism vigorously 
but ineffectually since he failed to meet the real points at issue. He was a 
very learned, versatile scholar, a great traveller, and a voluminous writer. 
His mind was full of suggestions but, always eager for new experiences, Pro- 
fessor Sayce did not have the necessary patience to subject his theories and 
combinations to that rigorous and exacting test which would have made his 
work authoritative. In 1923 he wrote a book of Reminiscences which was 
praised very highly both for its literary charm and for its remarkable 
information. 

Our Society has lost a distinguished name from its list by the death of this 
noted scholar. 


Among the recent serious losses to Biblical scholarship in America must 
be included the death of Professor JamMEs Harpy Ropes, Hollis Professor 
of Divinity in Harvard University, which occurred on January 7, 1933. It 
is unnecessary here to recount his contributions to New Testament criticism 
based on sound learning and careful judgment. For some time to come such 
works as his Commentary on James in the International Critical series and 
his text of Acts with its accurate apparatus and its scholarly introduction will 
keep his memory alive among grateful students. In recognition of this latter 
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work the honorary D.D. degree was bestowed upon him by Harvard, to which 
institution he rendered effective service for many years not only as teacher 
of the New Testament but in varied executive capacity. 

The Society of Biblical Literature recalls with gratitude and pride the 
active part that Professor Ropes played in its own councils. Following the 
example of his father, who long preceded him in membership, he joined the 
Society in 1895, and for over 30 years was a quite regular attender of its 
meetings. But he rarely presented a paper for discussion, and apparently 
only three articles by him were printed in the Journal. He was too strict a 
critic of his own works for more diffuse participation. From 1900 to 1906 
he was (except for one year) an editor of the Journal of the Society, an expe- 
rience which prepared him for his longer and more responsible duties as editor 
of the Harvard Theological Review. In 1907 Professor Ropes was president of 
the Society, delivering as the presidential address at the Christmas meeting 
in Philadelphia a still unpublished paper on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His 
death at the age of sixty-six removes from us a familiar figure, a well beloved 
and trusted scholar, from whom still more valuable publications might well 
have been expected. 


RayMonD Puitip DouGHERTY was born at Lebanon, Pa., August 5, 1877, 
and died in New Haven, Conn., July 13, 1933. His academic training was 
received at Lebanon Valley College, Pa., Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, and at Yale University, where he received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1918. He was ordained to the ministry of the United Brethren Church in 
1904 and served as its missionary to Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
1904-14. He was the first Principal of Albert Academy at Freetown. He was 
Professor of Biblical Literature at Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., 1918-26, 
and in his last year of appointment there served as Annual Professor of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusalem and Bagdad. From 
1926 to the time of his death he was William M. Laffan Professor of Assyriology 
and Babylonian Literature, and Curator of the Babylonian Collection at Yale 
University. He was the author of: Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, 
Yale Oriental Series. Babylonian Texts, Vol VI. 1920; The Shirkittu of Baby- 
lonian Deities, Yale Oriental Series. Researches, Vol V-2. 1923; Archives 
from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, Goucher College Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. Vol. 1. 1923; Nabonidus and Belshazzar, Yale Oriental Series. 
Rseearches, Vol. XV. 1929; The Sealand of Ancient Arabia, Yale Oriental 
Series. Researches, Vol. XIX. 1932; and Archives from Erech, Neo-Babylonian 
and Persian Periods, Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. I1. 1933. 
He also enriched our knowledge by numerous Journal articles in the field 
of Biblical Archaeology and Assyriology. With his careful, conscientious 
scholarship, and his genial personality he has made for himself an imperish- 
able name. 


| 
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The Secretary was asked to convey the thanks of the Society 
to President Coffin for the hospitality of Union Theological 
Seminary this year. 

Papers were then read and discussed as follows: 


By I. J. Peritz: Was Paul a Hellenist at Athens? 

The aim is to examine Acts 17: 16-34 from the point of view of Paul’s 
attitude toward Greek philosophy and Greek art, with a comparison with 
what Philo, a real Hellenist, might have said and done under similar cir- 
cumstances, judging from what he has said on these subjects. 


By M. E. Andrews: Paul, Philo, and the Intellectuals. 

I. Was Paul an intellectual by Gentile standards? Brief survey of existing 
opinion on the subject. II. Discussion of the evidence available on the 
education of each. An inductive study of Philo’s works for the facts about 
his training. Comparison with evidence from Paul’s letters. Comparative 
debt to the philosophers. III. Paul, Philo and Stoicism. Data much more 
abundant for Philo. IV. Concluding section. a) Pauline and Philonian 
mysticism contrasted. b) Paul closer to the mysteries than to Stoic intel- 
lectuals. The Stoics influenced him in the realm of the non-intellectual 
—the street-preachers. c) Modern investigation of Acts has undermined 
the claim that Paul was an intellectual. Though Paul has been welcomed 
into the circle of theologians, he does not belong there. In brief, Philo, an 
unquestioned intellectual, a Jew of the Diaspora contemporary with Paul, 
is the means by which this study checks up on Paul’s reputed intellectualism. 
The works of Philo are used as a literature of control in the determination 
of the question involved. 


By Ralph Marcus: Recent Literature on Philo. 

This paper deals briefly with the contributions to the study of Philo in 
the following books published in the last 10 years: L. Treitel, Gesammte 
Theologie u. Philosophie Philos, 1923. E. Brehier, Les idées philosophiques 
et religieuses de Philon d’ Alex. 2nd ed., 1925. E. Stein, Die allegorische 
Exegese d. Philo aus Alex., 1929. M. Adler, Studien zu Philon v. Alex., 
1929. E. Goodenough, Jurisprudence of Jewish Courts in Egypt as described 
by Philo, 1929. H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas, 1929. K. Staehle, Die Zahlenmystik 
bet Philon v. Alex., 1931. J. Pascher, Hé Basiliké Hodos. Der Kénigsweg 
bet. . Philon v. Alex., 1931. I. Heinemann, Die griechische u. jiudische 
Bildung Philos, 1932. J. Boughton, The Idea of Progress in Philo Judaeus, 
1932. H. Lewy, Neue Philontexte in d. Ueberarbeitung d. Ambrosius, 1932. 
Reference will also be made to articles in periodicals by iat 
Goodenough and Marcus. 


By J. A. Montgomery: Archival Data in the Book of Kings. 
Criticism of presentation of literary sources by various types or colors 
as insufficient; they present at best intermediate compositions, overlook 
a more important factor, the survival of data from original archives. These 
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rarely (e. g. I, 4:1ff.) immediately patent; but to be recovered often by 
comparison with forms of Babylonian, Akkadian, Syriac annals. Such 
annalistic forms represented in Ki. by the following phrases: “in the x 
year”; “in his days”; “‘then’’; ‘‘at that time’’; ‘in those days’; asyndeton 
data (e. g. II, 15:19); use of demonstrative “‘he”’; non-syntactical use of 
perfect with waw (e. g. II, 14, 18); summary texts with one verb Ce. g. 
I, 7:2-8; 9:15, 17). 
By B. L. Goff: The Lost Jahwistic Account of the Conquest of Canaan. 

From the promises to Abraham at the beginning of J through the work 
of Moses in delivering the children of Israel from Egypt the narrative of 
J anticipates Israel’s conquest of Canaan. It is certain, therefore, that J 
once contained a story of the conquest. That story, however, has been 
lost. A fragmentary conception of what it must have been may be recovered; 
but the summaries in parts of Joshua and in Judges 1, which are often 
believed to be J’s description of the conquest, never formed a part of J. 

By Julian Morgenstern: The Historical Background of Deuteronomistic 
Historiography. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the basic motives and the under- 
lying purpose of Deuteronomistic Historiography and from this to attempt 
to determine the precise moment when these writings were composed and 
the specific aim which they were intended to achieve. 

By Kemper Fullerton: The Problem of the Book of Job as Seen through 
Chapters 9 and 10. 


Friday Afternoon, December 29th. This afternoon, con- 
vening at 2:00 o'clock, the Society divided in two sections. 
In the Old Testament section papers were read as follows: 


By C. C. Torrey: The Proper Names in I Macc. 9:15; 12:37; 14:28. 
By J. J. Obermann: An Aramaic Inscription from Dura. 

The inscription is part of the discoveries brought forth by the Yale 
Expedition at Dura in the autumn of 1932. To all appearances it was an 
inscription commemorating the building and completion of the Dura 
Synagogue. The text appears inscribed, with ink, on a clay brick 40 x 38 
cm., and is clear only at the beginning. Due to illegibility at the bottom, 
it is doubtful whether the brick presents the whole of the original inscription. 
The present paper offers a preliminary reading of such parts of the text 
as have been so far deciphered. 

By George Dahl: The Date of Zephaniah. 

The correctness of the attribution of Zephaniah (in 1:1) to the days of 
Josiah is open to grave doubt. This attribution has, however, been generally 
accepted by critics. In their endeavor to justify it, they have been led to 
quite absurd extremes of literary dissection. As a matter of fact, style and 
thought point to the essential unity of the book. The solution of the problem 
seems to be in dating the whole book in a late period. Theology, style, 
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vocabulary and literary relations point to a date near the beginning of the 
Greek period. 

By Moses Bailey: The Language of the Eighteenth Psalm. 

By E. G. Kraeling: A Note on Calneh (Gen. 10:10). 

This paper rejects all the identifications so far offered for Calneh (Gen. 
10:10) and surveys other possibilities. Attention will also be given to the 
Calneh or Calno of Isaiah 10:9; Amos 6:2. 

By R. S. Haupert: The Transcription-Theory of the Septuagint. 

The theory of Professor Franz Wutz, that the Alexandrian version was 
translated from an intermediary text which was a transliteration in Greek 
characters of the Hebrew text, though not improbable as a theory, would 
hardly seem to solve more problems than it presents. Of the instances in 
the book of Psalms which Wutz cites in support of his position, the great 
majority may be explained =" and adequately without presupposing 
an intermediary transcription-text 

By F. J. Stephens: The Gesture of Aatashive Humility in the Old Testament 
and in Babylonian Art. 

It is proposed that the gesture indicated by the expression, “I lay my 
hand upon my mouth” (Job 40:4), should be compared with, and inter- 
preted in the light of that pictured upon certain pieces of Babylonian art. 
The results of this comparison, when applied to the other passages in the 
Old Testament where this gesture is indicated, lead to a better understand- 
ing of the passages involved. 

By Fleming James: Thoughts on Haggai and Zechariah. 

The task of Haggai and Zechariah differed from that of their greater 
predecessors in that they had to assume responsibility for building a mate- 
rial structure, which was necessary for the continuance of Israel’s religion. 
Haggai attacked this task only, and was content to succeed in it. Zechariah 
aimed also at spiritual results. His method of accomplishing these two 
ends was to combine the call to repentance with encouragement and the 
call to work. In this he showed himself more akin to our own age than 
were the former prophets. 

By Shalom Spiegel: Liturgies of Departure in the Psalter. 

Regulations about admission to the sacred sites of ancient Israel (e. g. 
I Sam. 21:5). The torot of entry in the Psalter. Traces of similar rites at 
the departure from the sanctuary. 

By E. E. Pierce: The Sufis and the Song of Songs. 

Had it not been for the tradition of Solomonic authorship and the allegor- 
ical interpretation, the Song of Songs would never have been admitted into 
the canon of the Old Testament. The theory of Solomon’s authorship has 
been abandoned for many years, and the allegorical interpretation is gen- 
erally regarded as being unworthy even of consideration. It is with con- 
siderable ‘fear and trembling” therefore that the speaker hazards a defense 
of this discarded doctrine. The defense is based on the similarity of the 
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Song of Songs to certain expressions of sufi literature. These songs are 
highly erotic in their imagery, and were definitely written with the expecta- 
tion of an allegorical interpretation. With this great similarity in nature, 
may there not also be a similarity in purpose and interpretation? 

By H. L. Round: Pé’éthé Moab, Num. 24:17. 

By Millar Burrows: Notes on Judges 3:8, 10; Neh. 2:8, 10; 3:26. 

Judges 3:8-10; Is the Aram here mentioned connected with the place 
named in a Nabataean inscription reported by Savignac? Nehemiah 2:8: 
The meaning of birta, 2:10: ‘“‘Tobiah and Servant the Ammonite” and the 
“Castle of the Servant,” 3:26: “‘The priests were living in Ophel.” 

By C. C. Torrey: Notes on 2 Kings 6:27, and Esther 8:14. 
By I. J. Peritz: The Text of Hosea 11:4b. 

The passage is evidently corrupt: it has no meaning, and is out of 
harmony with the metaphor. A conjectural emendation, involving but 
slight changes, restores the metaphor and gives the passage good sense. 
By J. J. Obermann: Notes on the Aramaic Stele from Sujin. 


In the New Testament Section the following papers were 
presented : 


By A. M. Perry: Aesthetic Feeling in Paul. 
The Hebrews were restrained from pictorial art, and expressed their 
aesthetic feeling in literature (or music). This finds full expression in the 
parables of Jesus, for example. But Paul’s metaphors are few in comparison 


and are poorly conceived. Such ineptitude indicates that he found no 
aesthetic release thus. Even in his elevated passages the color is not that 
of aesthetic feeling. Such feeling does appear, however, in his use of glory, 
with which he associates a concept and a feeling of brilliance and light, 
possibly growing out of his conversion experience. There is some evidence 
also for an aesthetic feeling for fragrant odors (though no “odor of the 
Spirit’’!) Paul’s aesthetic feeling, however, is rather narrowly limited. 
It is never actually materialistic, and it soon passes over into mystic 
absorption. 
By A. B. Hulen: The Early Critics of Jesus. 

The picture of Jesus as a magician—the views of Celsus, Prophyry, 
Hierocles, Julian—the Question-Literature—the attitude of the non- 
Christian world to Jesus in Antiquity. 

By C. R. Bowen: Sin in the Fourth Gospel. 

The ethical aspect of the Fourth Gospel needs fuller examination. What 
are its specific ideals of right and wrong? In particular, what does it mean 
by sin? Statistics of the Johannine use of the term. Does the First Epistle 
differ from the Gospel in this regard? What is the primary duty demanded 
by the Johannine Christ? What is the sin in which the Jews shall die (8:21)? 
What is the sin of which the Paraclete will convict the world (16:8)? Other 
passages using the term. Conclusion as to the author's ethical concern. 
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By Dudley Tyng: Theodore of Mopsuestia as an Interpreter of Paul. 
By S. V. McCasland: Jesus and the Demons. 

Studies of the Gospels in recent years both in America and abroad have 
shown that even the earliest documents, Mark and Q, have resulted from a 
long process of oral tradition. In order to determine the authenticity of 
material, it is necessary to go beyond the documents and penetrate the oral 
process. Is the tradition about Jesus as an exorcist authentic? Is it leg- 
endary? Was there a tendency on the part of the disciples to create exorcist 
legends about Jesus? A study of the tradition in transition between the 
documents shows no such tendency. A study of the social mind of the 
time shows that the Gospel exorcisms are normal. Testimony of the fathers 
to exorcism in their times further substantiates this fact. We conclude 
that the tradition about Jesus as an exorcist is essentially authentic. 

By W. H. P. Hatch: The Idea of Grace in Paul. 


By C. H. Kraeling: A Greek Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

The text of the Diatessaron has hitherto been known only from remote 
Arabic and Latin versions, and from the Syriac quotations of Ephraem 
and Aphraates. The fragment under discussion, containing 14 lines of 
Greek text, was discovered at Dura in Mesopotamia, in the course of the 
excavations conducted there by Yale University early in the present year. 
It is at most but 75 years removed from the autograph. Its existence will 
virtually settle the question of the language in which the work was originally 
written, while its text will afford a test of the relative purity of Arabic and 
Latin versions, and will afford at least a small insight into the text of the 
gospels in use at Rome at about 170 A.D. 

By H. J. Cadbury: The macellum at Corinth (1 Cor. 10:25). 

A brief statement of the inscriptional evidence confirming the use of the 
word macellum in 1 Cor. 10:25. 

By Harvie Branscomb: ‘‘Son, thy sins are forgiven” (Mark 2:5), 

The episode of the healing of the paralytic man bears clear indications 
of the beliefs and apologetic interests of the early church. The question is 
raised whether there may have been a kernel of fact which stimulated 
the later development. It is suggested that this be found in a controversy 
between Jesus and the scribes over the causes of disease and the attitude 
to be taken toward it. 


The following papers were read by title only: 


By F. A. Schilling: St. Paul’s Knowledge and Use of the Book of Wisdom. 
An analysis of the parallels of thought and resemblances in expression 
occurring between Romans 1:18-2:4 and Wisdom 13-15, and between 
1 Cor. 1:24-30 and Wisdom 7:22-30 (notably v. 25), coupled with the 
fact of the wide circulation which the Book of Wisdom enjoyed among 
first-century Christians, leads to the conclusion that Paul had a reading 
knowledge of the Book of Wisdom, adopted certain of its words and phrases, 
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and had the large block from 11:6-15:19 in mind when he wrote his indict- 
ment of Gentiles and Jews in Romans 1:18-24. 


By G. P. Hedley: Linguistic Affinities of the Epistle of James. 
By C. R. Bowen: “Satan Hindered Me”. 


How did Satan hinder Paul from returning to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
2:18)? A survey of the various theories offered by commentators. The 
most frequent suggestion refers the hindrance to some form of persecution. 
A common theory also is that of repeated attacks of illness. This seems 
most probable, and is supported by an examination of the relevant material 
covering this whole period of Paul’s career. This material is more abundant 
than is always realized, and throws much light on many details of the 
story. 


By C. C. McCown: ‘Arabhah, Midhbar and the Ministry of John the Baptizer. 


The terms Midhbar and ‘Arabhah are carefully differentiated in Old 
Testament usage except in poetical passages. ‘Arabhah means the Jordan 
Dead Sea depression and particularly the region at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. Midhbar is applied especially to the wilderness alongside Judea. 
The expression used in the Lot story, ktkkar hay- Yarden, has an identical 
denotation with ‘Arabhah as commonly used. The expression ‘eremos 
used to describe the scene of John’s ministry is used in the Septuagint to 
translate ‘Arabhah in its poetical use and aptly describes the plain at the 
north end of the Dead Sea, while the Q phrase, “‘all the region round 
about the Jordan”, is the Septuagint translation of kikkar hay- Yarden. 
The conclusion is that Mark by 'eremos meant not the wilderness of Judea, 
as Matthew infers, but the ‘Arabhah of the Old Testament, and that Q 
used the phrase from the Sodom story to refer to the same region. Matthew 
and Luke have therefore misrepresented the situation. 


By S. Zeitlin: The Festival of Hanukkah. 


Although the Syrians granted the Jews religious freedom in the month 
of Dius,—Heshvon, November, in the year 165 B.C., the Temple was 
dedicated a month later, on the 25th of Kislev. The reason for this delay 
was due to the fact that Judas Maccabzus wanted to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of the Temple as a national victory of the Jews over the Syrians and 
Judaism over Hellenism, on the very day on which the Temple had been 
defiled by Antiochus. The festival of the sanctification of the Temple was 
celebrated for eight days in the same manner as Hezekiah (according to the 
author of II Chronicles 29) had sanctified the Temple for eight days after 
it had been defiled by his father Ahaz. 

Other holidays, in addition to being celebrated in the Temple, were also 
celebrated by every Jew in his own home, as, for example Passover, when 
unleavened bread was eaten and so was often referred to by Josephus as the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. In this manner the Festival of Hanukkah was 
also celebrated by the Jews in their homes by lighting lights, and therefore 
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it was known to the Jews as the Festival of Lights, and Josephus records it 
under the name which was used by the populace, while in che Books of the 
Maccabees, as well as in Tannaitic literature, this festival is known under 
the name of Hanukkah. 
By Pierson Parker: The Order of the Temptation Narratives in Matthew 
and Luke. 

Statistical word-counts, such as are used in the mechanical determination 
of Q, may with advantage be applied to separate sections common to two or 
more of the Synoptic Gospels. The procedure is applied to the Temptation 
narratives of Matthew-Luke, with results bearing on the order of the 
temptations in these two Gospels; and less directly on Synoptic source 
criticism, and on Synoptic eschatology. The results are likewise suggested 
by comparing the Synoptic accounts with certain passages from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 

By W. N. Stearns: A Literary Parallel to Matt. 7:13f. 
By T. W. Rosmarin: Motive-Repetition in the Bible. 

Of the numerous motive repetitions contained in the Old Testament, 
this paper discusses in detail the motive of ‘‘quarrelling brothers” and that 
of ‘‘barrenness of the beloved wife”, and suggests the —— of each motive 
group to be of a common source. 


By J. A. Montgomery: Some Etymological Notes on Hebrew. 
(1) The proper names: Delilah, Enoch, Gomorrah, Nadab, Zephaniah. 
(2) The roots of ne’um, 'olam, tsaphtseph, rakhabh, shay. (3) the form 
yahdav. 
By G. A. Barton: Points of Grammar in the Ras Shamra Texts. 


Adjourned (both sections) about 5:00 p.m. 
Henry J. CapBury, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at the 
present, 447, compared with 494 reported last year. This includes 
17 persons who were elected last year, and who subsequently 
qualified for membership. 

Our honorary member, A. H. Sayce of Oxford, died at Bath, 
on February 4th, 1933. 

The deaths during the year of the following active members 
have been reported: 


Professor James H. Ropes died Jan. 7, a member since 1895. 
Professor Frank K. Sanders died Feb. 19, a member since 1888. 
Professor Arthur C. McGiffert died Feb. 25, a member since 1896. 
Professor J. H. Webster died May 8, a member since 1921. 

Professor Melvin G. Kyle died May 28, a member since 1911. 
Professor Edward Chiera died June 21, a member since 1920. 
Professor R. P. Dougherty died July 13, a member since 1920. 
Professor George W. Gilmore died Aug. 22, a member since 1889. 
Professor John E. McFadyen died December 24,2 member since 1898. 


The secretary reminds the members that opportunity should 
be taken at this meeting to nominate persons suitable as new 
members of the Society. He believes it might be well to appoint 
some person or persons to make a definite attempt to secure 
new members in the next few months with authority to make 
them officially elected without waiting until next year. 


Henry J. CapBury, Recording Secretary. 
December 26, 1933 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


In his capacity as editor of the Journal your Corresponding 
Secretary has during the past year attended to the Society’s 
publication, the issues of which seem to compare well with those 
of the past. The effort was made to save about $600 by producing 
one double issue and reducing this in size. Our efforts in this 
connection, however, were frustrated by the depreciation of the 
dollar in terms of foreign currency, and the Society will need 
to decide whether it shall contemplate a further reduction of its 
Journal either in size or in the number of its issues, or whether 
it will publish in the future through some American firm rather 
than through Drugulin in Leipzig as heretofore. Should the 
latter course be adopted, it would seem appropriate indeed for 
the Society to express to our German printer its thanks for his 
genuine cooperation in the past,—a cooperation which has 
involved the granting of important discounts to us during the 
past year. In the effort to assist the Society in forming its judg- 
ment concerning the future publication of the Journal, I have 
obtained estimates from three reputable American publishers 
for the work, estimates which have been submitted to the Council. 

As I expect to spend the next year in Palestine I beg leave to 
resign herewith from the position of Corresponding Secretary 
and Editor of the Journal. My thanks are due at this time to 
the Society for the confidence it has reposed in me in entrusting 
me with the offices mentioned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. KRAELING, Corresponding Secretary. 
December 28, 1933 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1933 


$ 2112.68 
Balance on hand December 28, 1933 


First National Bank, 
Meadville, Pa. 
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New York City ........ 419.83 
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December 28, 1933. 
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THE SACRED BOOK IN RELIGION: 


JAMES MOFFATT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE common basis of our work in this Society is an interest 

in the Sacred books called ‘The Bible’. From different angles 
and along various lines of research we study the text and context 
of great literature which Judaism and Christianity regard as 
authoritative classics of their faith. More than that; since the 
Sacred Book is a phenomenon of religion in general, and as isola- 
tion is a fruitful source of wrong judgment in the historical inves- 
tigation of ideas and institutions, we decline to detach our Sacred 
Book from similar books of its class in other faiths of the world. 
Now, in surveying the history of religion, I seem to detect four 
negative truths about the Sacred Book. (i) Not every religion 
possesses a sacred book. (ii) The sacred book does not lie beside 
the cradle of the faith in question. (iii) No religion lives by its 
sacred book alone. And (iv) no sacred book can be judged apart 
from the specific ethos of the faith out of which it rose and for 
which it exists. Each of these four points would afford elbow- 
room and more for an address. All I can hope to do is to enquire 
briefly how far they are applicable to our own sacred book, 
The Bible. 

At the outset I had better say that I quite understand the 
objection tabled by some Jewish scholars to the use of the term 
‘Old Testament’ in critical discussions within a society like our 
own, which embraces both Jewish and Christian members. From 
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their point of view, it does imply a religious affirmation or syn- 
thesis to which they cannot agree. As a matter of fact, it is 
curious that in France and even in England, down to the beginning 
of last century (as readers of Charles Lamb will recollect), the 
terms ‘Bible’ and ‘Testament’ were occasionally employed for 
what we call ‘the Old Testament’ and ‘the New Testament’. 
When I use ‘Bible’ and ‘biblical’ in their accepted sense, therefore, 
I simply follow for the sake of convenience the traditional usage 
of our Society, even although ‘Bible’ means one thing for a Jew 
and another for a Christian. The point is, that our common 
attitude to a Sacred Book involves belief in a collection of ancient 
literature which was originally intended to represent the sources 
and the standards of the religion in question; furthermore, that 
this attitude prompts the desire to apply to its study the ordinary 
processes of literary and historical criticism. 

(i) A Sacred Book or Bible, thus defined, is one thing; religious 
writings, however popular or primitive, constitute another. A 
number of ancient religions had no such sacred books at all. 
Thus, neither the Eddas nor the Pyramid Texts of Egypt were 
bibles of the people. Neither Greece nor Rome apparently felt 
any need of a Sacred Book; in the case of Roman religion the 
nearest analogy, and it is far-off rather than near, would be the 
Sibylline Oracles, and although the Greek Oracles approximate 
to the notion of a Sacred Book, as being inspired directions for 
human life at the cross-roads, still they are a distant parallel. 
It may be true, as some scholars like Andrew Lang? have main- 
tained, that Hesiod’s Theogony ‘‘was taught to boys in Greece, 
much as the Church catechism and Bible are taught in England”; 
certainly the reaction of philosophers like Xenophanes and 
Heracleitus as early as the sixth century B.C. against the 
demoralizing effect of veneration for Homer, does indicate that 
a sort of religious authority attached to the Homeric epics in 
some circles. But it is only a pretty literary phrase, to speak of 
Hesiod or Homer as a Bible for the ancient Greeks. No doubt, 
in some religious movements, such as Orphism and the cult of 
Isis, hymns and prayers arose. One or two of the mystery-cults 
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show occasional traces of divine words or scriptures in their 
religious tradition. But this falls short of the full functions 
assigned to a real Sacred Book. 

Nearly sixty years ago, when Max Miiller projected ‘The 
Sacred Books of the East’’ series, he found that he had to draw 
such a distinction. Apart from Judaism and Christianity, he 
reckoned only six great and original religions which professed 
to be based in any way upon sacred books; Islam, of course, 
with Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, and 
Taoism. But in two directions this list must be revised. It is 
only with serious reservations that one can speak of a sacred 
book in connexion with Brahminism, for example, and the vast 
baskets of the Buddhist canon are not on the same level as the 
Koran. Nor do the two Chinese movements rest upon a sacred 
book, in the strict sense of the term. The Taoist scripture, though 
composed or inspired by the philosophical Laotze, is as little a 
definitely religious authority as the classics of Confucianism, 
which do not profess to be sacred books belonging to the category 
of the Vedas, for example, although their practical effect upon 
the civilisation of China did come to resemble that produced 
by the Sacred Book in Judaism or in Christianity. Even the 
Vedas make no appeal to the vast mass of Hindoos, who pay 
little more than a distant homage to their ancestral prestige for 
the nation, and do not regard them technically as a Bible. On 
the other hand, it is true that since Max Miiller compiled his 
list, it requires to be enlarged, for Manicheeism and the Sikh 
religion now fall to be included in this class of scriptural faiths. 

In Sikhism, that remarkable off-shoot of Hindooism in the 
Punjaub, which was started by an older contemporary of Martin 
Luther, there is indeed a liturgical miscellany or Sacred Book, 
which is venerated and even idolized. Dr. J. N. Farquhar reports 
that at Conjeveram he once saw an altar where fire-sacrifice was 
offered to this Granth Sahib or Lord Book. It is the Lord or 
Guide of devout Sikhs. Even to intone it, without understanding 
it, is a means of grace. One copy lies in the lovely Golden temple 
at Amritsar, covered with costly brocade, and before it the 
faithful lay flowers, sweets, and food; attendant priests fan it, 
as an act of homage. This is true Bibliolatry. Yet the Granth 
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Sahib does not regulate the praxis of the Sikhs. It is a huge 
collection of rhapsodies and regulations, written in a variety of 
languages, often utterly obscure—a compilation drawn up be- 
tween the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, containing alleged messages of the true Gurus 
or prophets of the faith. Yet the various sects do not live by 
their adored book, as Jews, Moslems and Christians do, or 
profess to do, by theirs. The Sacred Book here is part of the 
res sacrae. A Sikh gains merit by paying a priest to intone it for 
him, and this counts as a mass for the dead. Certainly the 
Sacred Book holds the Sikhs together as a nation, but its func- 
tions are not those of a bible used by the ordinary worshipper 
or employed as a guide to life. 


The rich, recent finds of Manichean scriptures in Egypt and 
the far East enable us to see more clearly than ever that Mani 
planned to compile a sacred book of his own. This third century 
prophet laid special stress upon the written word. Like Mahommed 
later, he was convinced that the Jewish and the Christian scrip- 
tures were imperfect transcripts of divine revelation. Indeed 
the parallel with Islam is quite close at this point, for Mani’s 
sacred scriptures like the Koran meant an implicit critique of 
the very Bible to which they were largely indebted. Mani desired 
to present his international faith through scriptures, instead of 
allowing it to trickle along any channels of oral tradition. He . 
appears to have had a canon of his own, a real Bible, for the 
purpose of conserving and disseminating his supreme religious 
‘Wisdom’, a Bible with psalms, gospels, and apocalypses. Better 
have this ‘Wisdom’ written down in authentic form, he thought, 
than suffer it to be spoiled, as the real message of Jesus had 
been by never having been committed to writing by Jesus himself, 
but having been left as a tradition to the inferior minds of his 
disciples. 

However, Manicheeism is not a living faith today as even 
Sikhism may be said to be. Upon the whole, the Sacred Book 
in its most developed form belongs to only three great religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, all derived directly or indirectly 
from Semitism. Each of these peoples may be fairly described, 
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as no other can be, in the phrase ‘a people of the Book’. The 
study of Comparative Religion converges on this conclusion. 

(ii) That the Sacred Book does not lie close to the cradle of 
its religion, is obviously true when we take ‘sacred book’ in the 
wider sense of any early scripture. When the Oriental belief in 
divine inspiration was strong, it often preferred oral transmission 
to any written form. In primitive religion, which is pre-literary, 
a sacred writing, usually in the shape of an oracle, plays a minor 
part, and even in the later stages of religion it is oral tradition 
or transmission which is vital, rather than any literature. A 
glance at religions such as Hindooism, Brahminism, or Buddhism, 
is enough to show that the origin of the Sacred Book requires a 
certain advance in civilisation before its functions can be opera- 
tive. To take only one instance: when the emancipated adherents 
of Jainism, in the sixth century B.C., rejected the Vedas for a 
purer faith, they had to form sacred oracles of their own, but 
these were handed down orally; indeed the canon of their scrip- 
tures was not finally edited until about the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. 

Yet in the case of the three religions of a Book we cannot say 
without qualification that the Sacred scripture does not lie beside 
the cradle of the faith. Islam in particular disproves the thesis, 
for the Koran was compiled within a few years after the Prophet’s 
death. Even Judaism, starting from Ezra’s reforms, has the 
Torah at its centre—no doubt, not the full collection but essentially 
the Torah as the Sacred nucleus of the nation. The Old Testa- 
ment does reveal the long gap between Abraham or even Moses 
and the rise of what was the germ of the Torah. From this point 
of view it corroborates the principle that the Sacred Book belongs 
to a fairly mature period in the development of a living religion. 
Still, the impetus which carried the people from the Mosaic faith 
of Hebraism into Judaism was at once accompanied by a stress 
upon the written Word, a stress inherited no doubt from the 
earlier stages but developing instinctively into a larger and 
keener devotion to the Sacred Book. 

The Christian religion, inheriting scripture from Judaism, also 
developed almost at once its own literature, the smallest of all 
Sacred Books. But, while the Old Testament literature took 
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more than five centuries to grow, the documents afterwards 
collected into the canon of the New Testament flowered within 
half a century. Between the first of the apostle Paul’s epistles 
and the end of the first century, the bulk of our New Testament 
came into being. It is not the only instance of great literature 
surging up within half a. century. There are partial parallels 
in the Greek prose and poetry that rose between 450 and 400 
B.C. from dramatists and historians, also in the supreme poetry 
of the four Latins, Catullus, Virgil, Lucretius, and Horace, all 
within half a century, and contemporaries of men like Livy, 
Cicero, and Sallust; and then we have the sudden emergence of 
the Elizabethan literature between 1590 and 1640, when a new 
breath of unity and confidence inspired the people of England, 
or in the last half of the seventeenth century under Louis Quatorze, 
when the brilliant literature reflects the energy displayed by 
France in nearly every department of politics. At such epochs 
there is commonly an intensity of national life, exciting the 
imagination; out of this ferment the literature rises. In the case 
of Christianity, with Christ as its foundation rather than as its 
founder, there was no nation, indeed, but there was an extra- 
ordinary fellowship of faith and common purpose which led to 
the classics of the new religion blossoming so close upon the 
initial impulse. The phenomenon is all the more striking if the 
literary variety of the New Testament is compared with the 
monotony of the Koran, where the forms of composition are 
substantially identical, and there is a single authorship. 

(iii) By the third century, when the authorities of the Empire 
realised that the Christian movement was really formidable, 
they were acute enough to recognize that the possession of a 
Sacred Book was characteristic of the new faith and cult. The 
literary attack and a persecution like that of Decius single out 
Scripture as vital to Christianity. Yet the historian knows that | 
the Christians were not living by their Sacred Book alone during 
these formative years. The New Testament was held to embody 
the authentic apostolic witness indeed, but the apostolic suc- 

cession in the ministry, and the apostolic rule of faith, including 
- the sacraments, were equally organic to the Church. In these 
pre-canonical years the New Testament was regarded as the 
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inspired record of apostolic testimony to the deposit of the 
truth, but both were conveyed and conserved, developed and 
applied, by the sacred tradition of the Church with its cultus, 
‘tradition’ being practically equivalent to the transmission of a 
living Spirit which took forms other than those that were merely 
biblical. Men lived indeed ‘‘by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,” but not every such word was written 
down. 

When I say that no religion lives by its Sacred Book alone, 
I am not referring to the religious literature produced by the 
religion, generally in the wake of its Sacred Book—to devotional 
classics like the Bhagavad Gita in Hindooism, the Lotos Scripture 
or The Awakening of Faith which in Japan especially have 
moved so many millions of Buddhists, or The Imitation of Christ 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress in western Christendom. It is true 
that such secondary writings have sometimes usurped a prom- 
inence which threatened the primacy of the Sacred Book itself. 
Thus, one of the causes that led to the comparative relegation 
of the Bible to an inferior rank within the early ages of western. 
Christendom was not only the habit of stressing the creed (for 
which the Bible was now important as a source of proof-texts) 
or of turning to take the Bible as a compendium of doctrine, 
but the multiplication of saints’ lives, biographies of quite 
inferior character as literature and as religion, but immensely 
popular. No, what I mean by this statement is that any vital 
religion which inherits a Sacred Book from a definite age, even 
from the age of its origin, is obliged to develop an interpretation 
of it, oral and written, for the purposes and needs of further 
growth. The people may be the people of a Book, but they are 
held together by customs and usages as well as by rites, slowly 
elaborated, and these commonly are related to a Sacred Book 
which originally made little or no provision for the majority of 
them. 

Hence the rise of what we call ‘tradition’, which is involved 
by lapse of time and change of environment for any religious 
cult that is to survive in the struggle for existence, or rather to 
survive and thrive, instead of remaining a mere survival, holding 
on to forms of expression that are now anachronistic. The mate- 
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rials of tradition, as we meet it in the field of religion, consist 
of statements about historical data, the interpretation of such 
data, and also rules for action and life within the community to 
which the data are communicated, sanctions for conduct, stand- 
ards for worship, and definite principles of right belief. No 
doubt the Sacred Book itself reflects this, and further embodies 
and even applies it. Yet, for all its authority, the Book also 
requires interpretation, as time goes on. It supplies a norm 
rather than a form for sacred rites and usages, as a rule. It 
does discharge a regulative function in the community or Church, 
but in turn it has to be supplemented to a certain extent by 
other ‘traditions’, which are not derived simply from its contents 
or directly from its verbal statements, and which call out the 
work of trained priests or scribes. This exigency, which meets 
all the historical faiths, is the spring of the violent oscillations 
which have characterized the history of Islam, Christianity, and 
Judaism. At present, within the field of early Christianity there 
are signs that the problem of ‘tradition’ is being re-stated and 
re-considered, just as a truer appreciation of the New Testament 
literature within the complex of the movement is being gained. 
In the rebound from a mediaeval attitude which tended to 
obliterate the paramount significance of the Bible in stressing 
doctrinal correctness, there was apt to be a one-sided exaggeration 
of the Bible’s function in the first few centuries, which erred 
by isolating it unduly from the spontaneous growth of ‘tradition’. 

Up to a certain point, the phenomena of tradition are prac- 
tically the same in all three faiths. But differences emerge, 
owing to the specific elements in each. And this brings us to 
the (iv) fourth point which I suggested, namely that no Sacred 
Book can be duly judged apart from the specific ethos of the 
particular religion in question. It is the very problem of tradition 
in relation to the Sacred Book that sets this point sharply before 
the mind of the investigator, since the differentia of a faith here 
become crucial. 

Thus, for the devout Moslem the sunna or tradition not only 
explains any difficulties in the text of the Koran but supplements 
the Koran itself. Which it can do, because sunna is regarded as 
the expression of what Mahommed actually taught, though not 
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perhaps in writing. The Word of Allah and the sunna of His 
Prophet—these together guide and govern orthodox Islam, just 
as the oral Law or traditions of Judaism are an extension and 
authoritative complement of the Torah. In both cases, the 
community of the nation is held together by the contents of 
such traditions, embodied in rites and practices especially, in 
regulations about food and dress and worship, all of them bind- 
ing upon the believer. To some degree this is also prevalent within 
Christianity, where from the first apostolic tradition was dominant, 
and the religion lived by developing fresh forms of thought and 
life and worship as it continued to meet changes of environment. 
All of these developments did appeal more or less directly to 
_ the original authority implicit in the Sacred Book. They were 
supposed to be fuller expressions of what had been meant by 
the Lord. Yet the Christian religion had an ethos of its own 
which made the relationship between Church and Bible more 
intricate and urgent than in the case even of Judaism or Islam, 
since Christianity was not a national religion. In so far as 
tradition involved the interpretation of the Sacred Book itself, 
the methods of Christian exegesis were not very different from 
those of Judaism. But whilst it carried on the idea of a living. 
Word of God, it developed this not only as a term for continuous 
revelation but for Jesus Christ. Historical Christianity implied 
more than the possession of a Sacred Book as the palladium, 
or as a code, or as a record of its origins; it read its scriptures 
in the light of belief in a living Spirit of God still working in and 
through history, and the revelation enshrined within the Book 
was supposed somehow to reverberate still inside the loyal living 
Church. Thus the formation of the Christian Bible and the 
functions attributed to it did not precisely correspond to those 
of the Torah or of the Koran. Both in the Greek and in the 
Roman branches of catholicism, the vitality and freedom of 
the Christian spirit was recognized, at any rate in principle, as 
the Church came to be conceived as the Body of the Lord; 
honour paid to the Bible as a religious authority of distinctive 
power was not permitted to turn the Church into a biblical 
society. It is a minor point, but one worth noting, that the very 
allegorical interpretation of the Bible helped in this direction. 
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Fantastic and unreal as it may often appear to our historically 
trained minds, it not simply saved the Old Testament for Chris- 
tianity, when some enthusiasts would have scrapped it, but, 
by its appeal to free imagination, did prevent the faith from 
becoming too biblical, and witnessed, often in an unsound way, 
to the sound truth that Christianity is a continuous process 
within the historical order, neither a meticulous reproduction 
of the biblical past nor a bible-less liberty for forward-looking 
souls to make private excursions in search of a faith which had 
been once delivered to the saints. To hold this sound truth has 
meant a repeated tension. Yet the tension is inevitable, as the 
spirit of the faith refuses to isolate the Bible from the Church. 
The distinctiveness of the various religions emerges, I repeat, 
in connexion with the crucial problem of tradition in relation 
to the Sacred Book. But this opens up into a further point, on 
which I desire to say a word before closing. Even in form, some 
sacred books are intended to convey the idea that they are 
literally the Word of God. This holds true of the Avesta as well 
as of the Koran; to read these scriptures of the Zoroastrian faith 
or of Islam, or to listen to them, is to feel instinctively that they 
claim to be direct utterances of the Deity to mankind, since, 
even when, as at certain points, the prophet puts questions to 
his God, the answer comes as the more important feature in the 
dialogue. There is a partial approach to this in the Laws of 
Manu, a code based upon the Vedas, which is authoritative for 
Hindooism; in this manual of religious jurisprudence, Manu 
speaks for Brahma as his mouthpiece. But it is the Koran 
which, above almost all sacred books, claims to be the inspired 
Word of the Deity. No doubt, the Rig-Veda had come to be 
regarded by Hindoos as the first work of heaven, and claims for 
a pre-existent entity were also made by rabbis for the Torah, 
which were not less high. Zoroastrians too believed that their 
classics had been not simply revealed to the prophet but actually 
created by God. Still the Koran soars higher. Even in its com- 
position, according to orthodox Islam, it is a miracle. Literally, 
far more than the Bible, it is God’s Word, for not only are its 
words in Arabic, the language of Allah Himself, but its contents 
are taken to have been for the most part communicated to the 
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Prophet in a trance, often by mediation of the angel Gabriel. 
Thus, in the strict and ancient sense of the term, it is a book of 
oracles. Indeed the written Koran, which only came into exis- 
tence after the Prophet’s death, when his scribe or secretary 
Zaid was induced to collect the contents of it, the written Koran 
is held to be merely a transcript of God’s own Word which is 
safeguarded in heaven. As such it is the final revelation, super- 
seding all previous words of the Lord. Islam thus started with a 
singular advantage in the matter of a Sacred Book. It had no 
controversy over any Canon, such as vexed Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. It managed practically to eliminate textual criticism 
as a diversion for the devout, being properly conscious that 
variant readings are incongruous with oracles! The Koran is 
therefore able to start off bravely by declaring, “There is no 
doubt in this book.” There is nothing like the book of Job, 
nothing like the arguments of the apostle Paul. Of course, there 
may be doubts about it, raised by its very claims. Whether the 
advantage of securing finality at the expense of history and 
argument is not gained at too heavy a price, is a fair question. 
But the point is that the Koran secured its hold upon popular 
Islam by avoiding any problem of a relation between history 
and religion, even although Islam has had eventually to develop 
traditions, like Judaism and Christianity, in order to conserve 
its position within history. 

In Judaism and Christianity alike there was and is a definite 
appeal to history such as Islam does not require. Consequently 
the very form and content of their Sacred Books differ from 
the Koran. History enters the pages of the Bible, and with 
history the inevitable element? of what is called ‘the accidental’ 
or ‘the particular’ or ‘the relative’. Argument and reasoning 
also have a place, since the revelation is more than a transmis- 
sion of abstract orders dictated from heaven. The strength of 
both faiths lay as it lies in this historical conception of religion. 
But it is obvious that this very strength is accompanied by 


3 On the allied problem of the relation of the past to the present, in this 
connexion, see A. Bill’s recent remarks in Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie 
religieuses (1933, pp. 331f.). 
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certain handicaps, from the point of view of a Sacred Book 
which is supposed to rule a community throughout ages of change. 
And within Christianity, where the revelation of God is believed 
to be a personal revelation through the living Lord, the Sacred 
Book which attests this cannot in the nature of the case be a 
book exactly like the Old Testament in the synagogue or the 
Koran in the mosque, nor can it be interpreted precisely as any 
of these. 

It would be too large a task even to outline the problems that 
swarm round this differentiation of the Sacred Books. I close 
by calling attention to it, and by suggesting that perhaps the 
new philosophies of literature which are characteristic of our 
age may pave the way for a re-consideration of the question of 
inspiration, especially now that the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment is passing into larger phases than those contemplated by 
the literary or historical methods of the last half century. The 
whole question of the relationship between literature and life, 
or of the connexion between literary forms and literary forces, 
makes for a richer appreciation of some ultimate issues relating 
to the Sacred Book in the sphere of our religion as of any other. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR TESTING 
THE TRANSLATION HYPOTHESIS 
IN THE GOSPELS 


MILLAR BURROWS 
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N impulse to renewed consideration of this subject has been 
given by the recent book" of my honored teacher, Charles 
C. Torrey. To him I venture to dedicate this essay. Readers 


will see that my unbounded admiration for him as a scholar and 
as a man has not made me accept his views without examina- 
tion; it has inspired me rather to follow his example as an inde- 
pendent seeker after truth. His book, I may say, has convinced 
me that at least the use of written Aramaic and Hebrew sources 
in our gospels is established beyond reasonable doubt. The pur- 
pose of this paper, however, is not to prove that thesis or any 
other, but to facilitate further study and discussion by making 
clear some of the points on which agreement, or at least a clear 
understanding of the issues, is desirable. For convenience I shall 
state these in a series of propositions. Some of them are matters 
of common agreement already; some are points on which there 
has been confusion; others are matters of wide difference of 
opinion. Limitations of space will not allow an adequate defense 
of these, but I shall try to make clear the meaning and the basis 
of each statement. 


z The Four Gospels, Harper and Bros., 1933. 
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I—General Principles. 


1. If the truth of the matter is ever to be established 
and generally accepted, we must first of all approach 
the problem in the spirit of disinterested research. The 
discussion has suffered somewhat from a tendency to adopt the 
tone and attitude of forensic debate instead of that of coopera- 
tive and unprejudiced investigation. 

2. The logic of the translation hypothesis should be 
clarified and subjected to the most rigidly scientific tests 
available. In his article on ‘The Logic of the Theory of Trans- 
lation Greek,”? D. W. Riddle says that to test the theory in 
this way is ‘‘particularly proper’’ because ‘‘its advocates have 
neglected to do so.”” The scholars to whom he refers have been 
quite conscious of the implicit logic of their methods, but it is 
true that they have never given a systematic analysis of it. For 
the sake of the scholarly world at large, therefore, Riddle has 
done well in raising the question. Many of the following pro- 
positions are directly based on statements in his article. 

3. Original composition in Greek is to be assumed until 
strong evidence of translation is presented. By the word 
“assumed’’ I mean that composition in Greek is to be regarded 
as probable until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, not 
that it should be regarded as proved merely because it is not 
disproved. By the word “strong” I mean that the evidence 
must be sufficient to convince us that the question is an open 
one and worth investigating. 

4. The nature of the question and of the evidence avail- 
able may preclude a final and compelling demonstration, 
but, if so, that does not diminish the importance of the 
question nor prevent us from establishing a reasonable 
degree of probability. Undemonstrable truth is no less true 
or important for that reason. If we cannot determine the truth 
with certainty, it is well worth while to seek what is, in view of 
all available evidence, the most probable hypothesis. 

5. Evidence which is only suggestive should be dis- 
tinguished from that which is conclusive. The fact that 


* JBL 1932, pp. 13ff. 
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any piece of evidence is inconclusive does not necessarily deprive 
it of all value. If we have not sufficient unambiguous evidence, 
we must evaluate as best we can what is available, but we must 
not confuse that which is only indicative of possibilities or prob- 
abilities with that which constitutes a demonstration. 

6. Accumulation of unconvincing instances does not 
constitute convincing evidence. No matter how many zeros 
we may heap together, the sum will still be zero. 

7. Accumulation of uncertain but probable instances 
heightens their probability by reducing the likelihood 
of mere coincidence. For further development of this point 
see Propositions 33-37. vale 

8. More attention should be paid than hitherto to 
evidence against translation. This does not contradict 
Proposition 3. Since evidence for translation has been presented, 
the possibility of counter-evidence cannot reasonably be ignored. 


II—The Problem. 


9. The question is not whether there is any translation 
in the gospels but how much of it there is. Since Jesus 
spoke Aramaic, any of his parables and sayings which are authentic 
must have been translated. 

10. The first thing to determine is how much evidence 
of translation there is outside of the words of Jesus. 

11. The next thing to determine is whether the trans- 
lation was made from written documents or oral tradition. 
Reconstructions involving the substitution of one Aramaic 
letter or word for another which resembles it in appearance but 
not in sound are especially significant in this connection. 

12. The final question is this: were the entire gospels 
translated, or did the evangelists write in Greek, using 
translations (by themselves or others) of Aramaic sources? 
In all these questions, of course, each gospel must be studied 
by itself. Torrey maintains that the preface of Luke and the 
appendix of John are the only portions of the gospels originally 
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composed in Greek; the nativity and childhood narrative of 
Luke was written in Hebrew, and ne else in the gospels 
was translated from Aramaic.’ 


IITI—Antecedent Probability. 


13. Considerations of antecedent probability, while they 
may determine the kind and amount of evidence neces- 
sary to establish certainty or probability, must not prevent 
a just appraisal of the linguistic evidence on its own 
merits. Before a theory is accepted its historical implications 
must be examined, but it must not be assumed that if a theory 
runs counter to accepted views of history it is necessarily false. 
New evidence may and often does compel us to revise our views 
of history. Of course a proposition may be so utterly improbable 
that no amount of evidence would convince us, but there is no 
such inherent improbability in the theory of Aramaic originals 
behind the gospels. 

14. The first Palestinian followers of Jesus and their 
Jewish neighbors provided a sufficient public for a gospel 
in Aramaic or Hebrew. That the gospel was first preached 
in Aramaic is denied by none. But if there were hearers for 
Aramaic preaching, were there no readers for an Aramaic writing? 
We have no statistics of literacy among the ‘common people” 
who heard Jesus and his disciples, but certainly not all the Jews 
were illiterate. While familiarity with the Law and the ability 
to read the Scriptures in the synagogue were fairly common, 
they did not necessarily carry with them any facility in reading 
general literature. The fact that literature was produced, how- 
ever, is the best proof that there was a reading public; thus this 
proposition depends upon the next one. 

15. There is abundant reason to believe that Hebrew 
and Aramaic were actually used for literary composition 
in the first century of our era. The “paucity of literary 
remains in the Semitic languages'of the New Testament period’’ 


3 Op. cét., p. 244. 


4 Riddle, op. cét., p. 15, with reference to Goodspeed, New Solutions of 
New Testament Problems, p. 71. 
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is sufficiently well known, but the fact that books have not 
survived in their original form or language does not prove that 
they were not written. That Josephus wrote his Jewish War 
originally in Aramaic, as he says he did, we have no reason to 
doubt, and even if his statement is false, it would hardly have 
been made if his book was to be read by Jews who could say 
at once, ‘Ridiculous! Nobody nowadays writes anything but 
Greek.” Torrey cites in this connection the Aramaic letter of 
Gamaliel II (c. 100 A.D.) to the Jews of “Javan,” Babylonia, 
and Media.’ Of the Megillath Taanith Strack says, “The Aramaic 
text was probably composed in part before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; its present form dates from the reign of Hadrian.”* 
The Talmud refers to Targums on Job as existing both before 
and after the destruction of the temple.? References to other 
writings which have not survived are given by Strack.’ The 
Mishna, the Targumim, and the Tannaitic Midrashim contain 
material which was given definite form before the end of the 
first century. While for the most part it was composed and 
transmitted orally, some of it may already have existed in writing 
at an early date.» As G. F. Moore puts it, “the series of Tannaitic 
sources begins to flow in any volume only with the re-establish- 
ment of the schools at Jamnia after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that is, about the time when our trio of Gospels may be supposed 
to have attained the form in which we know them. But the 
task of Johanan ben Zakkai and his fellows was one of conserva- 
tion, not of reformation”*°—i. e., their materials were already 
in existence. 

The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha likewise include works 
which are regarded by their modern editors as having been 
composed originally in Hebrew or Aramaic during the period 
with which we are concerned. According to the editors in Charles’ 


$ Op. cit., p. 250. The letter is given in Dalman’s Aramdtsche Dialektproben. 
6 Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Eng. ed., p. 15. 

1 Tal. Bab., Shab. 115a. 

8 Loc. cit. 

» Strack, op. cit., pp. 21f. 

x0 Judaism, i. 131. 
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edition the documents ‘‘A” and ‘“B” in 1 Baruch, the books of 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Assumption of Moses, and 2 
Baruch, and the sources of 4 Ezra were all written in Hebrew 
during the first century. If it be asked what has become of the 
originals of all these works, the question may be answered, 
Yankee-fashion, by another: what had become of the Hebrew 
of Ben Sira before parts of it were turned up in Cairo, and what 
has become of the rest of it now? What has become of the 
originals of many early writings which survive only in Latin, 
Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, or Slavonic, to say nothing of the 
books known only by a chance quotation or a reference here 
and there? In the case of the Palestinian Jewish literature it is 
not hard to see why nothing has survived in its original form. 
When a composition was revised or combined with others in 
such a way as to produce what seemed to be a superior work, 
there was no reason to preserve the older form. The apocryphal 
books and the popular apocalyptic writings, with everything 
else that was not in accord with the ‘‘normative Judaism” of 
succeeding centuries, naturally perished. That any of them 
have been preserved even in translation is largely due to their 
adoption by Christians. War and persecution also doubtless 
caused the destruction of many books. As for the early Christian 
Aramaic writings, their disappearance is sufficiently explained 
by the fact that Christianity soon lost its touch with Judaism 
and became a Gentile, Greek-speaking religion.” 

16. The Christian movement was sufficiently self-con- 
scious to produce a gospel before Greek became the dom- 
inant language of the church.” There is no reason to sup- 
pose that more self-consciousness in the group would be required 
to produce a written gospel than was required to produce the 
preaching activity of the church. The analogy of the prophetic 
books in the Old Testament may be suggested. 

_ 17. That “Christian writing began with Paul’’s is not 
sufficiently certain to afford a valid argument against 
™ Torrey, op. cit., pp. 264f. 


™ Cf. Riddle, op. cit., p. 16, 
% Ibid., p. 14. 
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translation. If none of our Greek gospels is earlier than Paul’s 
letters, it does not follow that the sources or the Aramaic originals 
(if any) were all necessarily post-Pauline. The case for translation 
ought not to be thrown out of court on the testimony of any 
hard and fast theory regarding the time when “Christian writing 
began.” 

18. The results of textual and literary criticism do not 
debar us from examining any passage in the gospels for 
evidence of translation. Riddle and Colwell’ have been 
rather severe with me for noting an expression from the pericope 
adulterae, evidently not realizing that I cited it simply as a 
literary parallel..° Even in such cases, however, it is sound 
method to examine all the material before comparing the results 
with the conclusions of textual and literary criticism. 


IV—Combetence to Evaluate the Evidence. 


19. Few individuals are competent to evaluate the 
evidence for translation from both the Greek and the 
Semitic sides. This is a statement of fact, not of inherent 
necessity or possibility, though no person is at all likely to be 
fully or equally competent on both sides. The Semitic scholars 
who have treated this question have had no desire to monopolize 
the mysteries of their craft. Nothing would please them better 
than that all the Lord’s people should be Semitists. But they 
have every right to remind us that this subject requires a certain 
specialized training which very few students of the New Testa- 
ment actually possess. 
20. The specialist in Greek must be depended upon to 
determine whether or not a given locution is idiomatic 
Greek and can be satisfactorily explained without the 
. hypothesis of Semitic influence. The term “Semitic influence” 


%4 Ibid., p. 28. 
15 The Greek of the Fourth Gospel (Chicago, 1931), p. 125. 
%6 “The Original Language of the Gospel of John,” JBL 1930, pp. 95ff; 
cf. on this point p. 117. Colwell’s note (p. 126) completely misapprehends 
the force of the citation and the parallels, 
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is used advisedly; we must first determine whether there is 
Semitic influence of any kind, and then, if so, what kind of 
influence it is. When the Semitist points out an idiom familiar 
to him in Semitic literature, it may or may not be used also in 
Greek writings which are not subject to Semitic influence of 
any kind, and it is for the specialist in Greek to point out whether 
or to what extent this is true in each particular case. For this 
he needs no knowledge of Semitic languages, and the Semitist 
must accept his verdict on this point.”7 The evidence for transla- 
tion is by no means limited to such expressions, but they play 
an important part. 

21. The specialist in Semitics must be depended upon 
to determine how closely the Greek reproduces Semitic 
idioms, and whether any proposed reversion into Aramaic 
or Hebrew is true to actual usage. For this nothing short 
of a wide and thorough knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic 
writings is sufficient. An elementary study of Hebrew and 
Aramaic will enable any scholar to understand the argument 
from the Semitic side and to verify the evidence, but the dis- 
covery and the adequate evaluation of the evidence require a 
Sprachgefihl which only long and intimate acquaintance with 
the languages can produce. In the case of reconstructions of 
the postulated Semitic originals this is especially true, as all 
who have attempted composition in a foreign language ought 
to know. 

22. Collections of illustrative quotations from the 
Semitic literatures should be made for the benefit of 
New Testament scholars who are not specialists in Semitics. 
While we cannot dispense with the services of the specialist, he 
can help the rest of us to estimate the degree, extent, and nature 
of Semitic influence in the Greek of the gospels by assembling 
abundant and typical examples of the idioms recognized by 
him as Semitic. 

11 Colwell has shown, for example, that many expressions in John which 
I had regarded as Semitisms are normal Hellenistic Greek; consequently I 
must transfer them to my list of “Apparent Semitisms Justified by Greek 
Usage.” 
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V—tUse of Neutral Controls. 


23. All instances of apparent Semitic influence must 
“be tested by a comparative study, making use of the 
literatures of the Hellenistic and Semitic fields.’’** On 
the Greek side, “Full use of control literatures, including the 
Septuagint, the papyri, and the late Greek authors, is required.” 

24. The characteristics of translation Greek in the 
Septuagint must be thoroughly studied, and their impli- 
cations for our problem must be worked out system- 
atically. Those Semitists who are also Old Testament scholars 
have long been familiar with these characteristics, but no full 
and systematic exposition of them has been published. The 
project announced by Riddle” and the beginning of published 
studies now made by Rife* are therefore to be heartily welcomed. 

25. The varieties of translation Greek within the 
Septuagint must be noted, and the possibility of still 
other varieties must not be forgotten. The wide “range 
of translation phenomena” in the Septuagint itself warns us 
not to assume that other translations must correspond exactly 
to any of the varieties found there. Riddle shows in some detail 
that several ‘‘considerations offered as evidence in the theory 
of translation Greek are not paralleled in the translation Greek 
of the Old Testament.” He complains ‘that the exponents of 
the theory of translation Greek do not use the Septuagint as a 
test of their hypotheses,” except “incidentally, where it seems 
to support their judgments.” Instead, ‘“‘the Septuagint is regarded 
as of an altogether different category.”* It is true that the 
Greek of the gospels is quite different from that of the Septuagint. 
If they were more alike, our problem would be greatly simplified. 
We should have to decide only whether the resemblance was 
due to translation or to imitation of the Septuagint itself. The 
presence of frequent barbarisms and blunders in the Septuagint 


38 Riddle, op. cit., pp. 298. 

19 Loc. cit. Cf. on this point Torrey, op. cit., pp. 254-9. 

2° Ob. cit., p. 26n. 

t “The Mechanics of Translation Greek,” JBL 1933, pp. 244-52. 
Riddle, od. cit., pp. 22-26. 
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is a fact; the absence of them in the gospels is also a fact. The 
difference is damaging to the theory of translation only in the 
sense that it makes the fact of translation (if it is a fact) iess 
obvious and more difficult to prove. Torrey points out that the 
conspicuous faults of the Septuagint are due in part to the 
“archaic, obscure, or highly poetic” language of the Hebrew 
originals and also to the fact that the Hebrew text was often 
corrupt, whereas the Aramaic of the gospels was a living language 
and the texts were too recent to have suffered much corruption.” 
Important, therefore, as the Septuagint is for our purpose, it 
must not be taken as a complete exhibit of all possible varieties 
of translation Greek. 

26. The characteristics found in translations of Hebrew 
writings must not be uncritically postulated for transla- 
tions from Aramaic. Rife, in the paper referred to above, 
clearly recognizes this distinction, but his emphasis on word- 
order as a criterion of translation tends to obscure the fact that 
Aramaic is very different from Hebrew and much more flexible 
in this regard. All the more commendable is Rife’s caution in 
drawing conclusions from the sampling of facts which he presents. 


VI—The Question of Dialect. 


27. The distinction between Hebraisms, Aramaisms, 
and Semitisms must be observed in estimating the sig- 
nificance of correspondences with Semitic usage. A 
Hebraism is a grammatical or syntactical peculiarity, an idiom, 
or a particular expression which is distinctly characteristic of 
Hebrew as against all other languages. An Aramaism is such a 
peculiarity, idiom, or expression which is distinctly characteristic 
of Aramaic. A Semitism is one which is characteristic of the 
Semitic languages in general or of two or three of them, and 
which therefore indicates the influence of one of them without 
betraying which one it is in any particular case; the term is also 
employed as a comprehensive designation to cover Hebraisms, 


% Op. cit., p. 267. 
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Aramaisms, etc., as well as the more general characteristics of 
the Semitic tongues. This double usage has apparently caused 
some confusion, but it can hardly be avoided, and the context 
generally shows which meaning is intended. 

28. No reversion into Aramaic can be regarded as repro- 
ducing exactly and certainly what the Aramaic original 
(if any) must have been. It is frequently impossible to tell 
which of two or more synonyms is represented by a particular 
word, or exactly what construction lies behind a phrase or clause 
of the Greek. The problem is further complicated in the case 
of the gospels by the fact that we do not know in detail just 
what kind of Aramaic a first century evangelist would have 
used. These facts, of which every student of the question is 
well aware, obviously increase the difficulty of proving (or 
disproving) translation in the gospels. They do not, however, 
make the matter entirely hopeless, 

29. If a locution is characteristic of the Semitic lan- : 
guages in general, of all known types of Aramaic, or of 
those types nearest to the time and region from which 
an Aramaic gospel would presumably have come, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it might have been used in 
such a gospel. When an idiom or construction appears in the 
Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, in the later Jewish Aramaic writings, 
in Syriac, and even sometimes in Nabataean and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, the degree of probability that it was not used in the 
Palestinian Aramaic of the first century is practically negligible. 

30. Quotations from Aramaic dialects belonging to 
other countries or periods are of value only as indications 
of possibility, not as proofs of actual usage. This is merely 
a corollary of the foregoing proposition; it would seem too 
obvious to be stated if such quotations had not already caused 
confusion. My citation of parallels from Syriac and from the 
Palestinian Talmud was criticized by Riddle,“ who assumed, 
of course, that I was trying to demonstrate translation and 
adducing these passages as proof. As a matter of fact they were 
given as illustrations rather than as evidence. 


™ Op. cit., p. 28. 
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31. The probability of a relatively uniform literary 
dialect must be duly weighed. G. F. Moore says that the 
first record of Jesus’ teachings was in Aramaic, ‘‘not, however, 
in the dialect, but in the written language.’’*s So also Torrey: 
“The speech of the common people of Galilee differed in some 
noticeable respects from the Judaean dialect; the literary lan- 
guage however was uniform, not only throughout Palestine, 
but also in the Jewish Dispersion.”** L. Ginsberg has recently 
thrown light on this matter by his wel! grounded theory that 
the language used in Daniel and the Megillath Taanith, and 
imitated in the Targum of Onkelos and in Talmudic legal docu- 
ments, was the official dialect of the Assyrian and Persian 
empires, ‘‘a special language of formal composition.’’” 

32. The possibility of composition in Hebrew must not 
be ignored. For the most part this point is not important, 
since the idiom of the gospels is prevailingly Aramaic rather 
than Hebrew. Sometimes, however, as in Luke 1-2, the language 
indicated is Hebrew. 

33. The value of any reconstruction as evidence of 
translation depends upon its success or failure in provid- 
ing the most probable explanation available for phe- 
nomena in the text which require explanation. This is 
the heart of the matter. Linguistically we cannot demonstrate 
more than the possibility of translation and some degree of 
probability. The ultimate basis for confidence or lack of con- 
fidence in each particular reconstruction and in the theory as 
a whole must be its relative probability as compared with other 
hypotheses. 


VII—The Cumulative Argument. 


34. When a locution which seems Semitic is used also 
and with equal frequency in Greek writings where Semitic 
influence is distinctly improbable, it cannot be regarded 
as evidence of translation. 


Judaism, i. p. 184n. 
% Op. cit., p. 251. 
#1 AJSL 1933, pp. 1-9. 
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35. If such a locution, however, is characteristic of 
Aramaic or Hebrew usage and relatively rare in Greek, 
Semitic influence is probable. Whether the influence is that 
of translation or not will still have to be determined. 

36. If such a locution occurs frequently in one of the 
gospels (as in Semitic usage) rather than rarely (as in 
Greek usage), and especially if it is associated with other 
phenomena of the same kind, Semitic influence is highly 
probable. Still it does not follow necessarily that the influence 
is due to translation, though here it may be noted that as a rule 
repeated and frequent foreign idioms, when associated with a 
large vocabulary, are more likely to be the result of literal trans- 
lation than of writing a language which is not entirely familiar. 

37. Statistical studies should be made of the relative 
frequency of such phenomena and the extent to which 
they appear together in the gospels and in Greek and 
Semitic literature respectively; but such statistics alone 
cannot provide decisive evidence for or against translation. 
The value of such studies follows from the last two propositions. 
Their limitations are suggested by these words of Colwell: 
“Nowhere are statistics more misleading than in the attempt 
to reduce to order the wide variety of Greek usage.”** 


VITI—Semitic Influence and Translation. 


38. Semitisms which can be explained by the influence 
of the Septuagint or by thinking in Aramaic should be 
listed by themselves as inconclusive. This was attempted 
in my article on ‘The Original Language of the Gospel of John.” 

39. Since such phenomena may, however, be due to 
translation, they strengthen the case for translation if 
other and less ambiguous evidence is found also. ‘‘Bib- 
licisms” may be due to translation of language like that of the 
Old Testament as well as to imitation of the Septuagint. The 
possibility that a Semitism may be the result of “thinking in 


Op. cit, p. 9. 
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Aramaic”’ does not carry with it the certainty or even the prob- 
ability that it was so, since literal translation would produce the 
same result. Here again what is inconclusive by itself may 
acquire significance by association with other facts. 


IX—Misiranslations. 


40. Suggested instances of mistranslation must be 
carefully scrutinized, and hasty judgment, favorable or 
adverse, must be studiously avoided. It is hardly fair to 
charge against Torrey’s position his caution in accepting evidence 
which seems to favor it, as though hasty acceptance of every- 
thing that was grist to his mill would make his argument more 
worthy of credence! 

41. Since the possibilities of objective control in such 
cases are limited, the judgment even of competent 
experts must be more or less subjective, and unanimity 
is therefore hardly likely; a growing consensus is all that 
can be expected. Regarding the possibility of mistranslation 
in a given instance and the linguistic acceptability of the pro- 
posed reconstruction objective control is possible, and unanimity 
among experts may reasonably be expected. Granting that 
mistranslation is possible, however, we have no objective criterion 
for determining whether or not it has actually occurred except 
general exegetical and historical considerations. Our judgment 
here may be affected by so many factors, conscious and uncon- 
scious, that the subjective element cannot be eliminated. In 
John 2017, for example, Torrey finds that the Aramaic equivalent 
of the Greek clause meaning, “for I have not yet ascended,” 
might equally well be rendered, ‘‘before I ascend.” Now it is a 
fact that the Aramaic is a literal translation of the Greek, and 
the ambiguity of the Aramaic is also a fact; so far the evidence 
is objective and can be objectively controlled. But whether 
“before I ascend’’ gives a better meaning, and whether we have 
a right to suppose that the better meaning was the original 
meaning, are questions on which our judgment is inevitably 
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more or less subjective.*? One fact may afford some comfort: 
the phase of the problem in which we are dependent upon sub- 
jective judgments is not the phase in which a special knowledge 
of Aramaic is necessary. 

42. If a book or a passage of considerable length has 
been translated, the presence of mistranslations is to be 
expected. How frequent they will be cannot be predicted, 
since some translators are more accurate and more careful than 
others, and any individual’s accuracy is liable to variation. 
An unpointed Semitic text, however, is sure to have obscurities 
and ambiguities which will mislead the best translator. . 

43. The possibility of detecting mistranslations, if they 
exist, depends upon our ability to restore the original 
text in each particular instance, but this does not imply 
that the restored text gives the only possible reading 
which could have produced the Greek as we have it, nor 
that in any large proportion of cases we can know the 
exact wording of the original. Assuming that a passaye has 
been translated, the probability that any particular reversion 
into Aramaic corresponds exactly to the original cannot be 
mathematically estimated. In some cases only one way of saying 
the same thing in Aramaic will be possible; in others we can 
only say that this is what the original may have been. Our 
reversion is a possible and more or less probable reproduction 
of the hypothetical original—no more. But the Greek text as 
it stands is more or less improbable, the passages in which mis- 
translation is suspected being generally those in which a dif- 
ficulty has been felt by commentators. The hypothesis of 
mistranslation affords one possible way of removing the’ difficulty 
and explaining how it arose. 

44, When mistranslation is suggested by a difficulty 
in the text, full allowance must be made for the possibility: 
of textual corruption in the Greek. My purpose in stating 


29 To me the answer seems none the less obvious. It should be noted that 
in John 20 17 Torrey’s reconstruction involves a change of punctuation as 
well as the difference in the translation of the words quoted above; cf. The 
Four Gospels, p. 331. 
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this is merely to indicate my agreement with Riddle on the 
point. Every possible explanation of any kind must of course 
be considered. 

45. A suggested restoration of the original need not 
give the only possible explanation of the difficulty in the 
text; its significance as evidence of translation depends 
upon its giving the most probable explanation of the 
facts. The acceptance of this and the two preceding propositions 
may make the argument for translation seem very. tenuous and 
insubstantial. Almost every indication of Semitic influence 
except mistranslation is susceptible to some other explanation 
than translation, and the cases of mistranslation which we might 
expect to clinch the matter can claim only a degree of prob- 
ability which cannot be objectively determined. But that is no 
more true of this problem than it is of most of the questions of 
historical and literary criticism. 

46. Many of the possible instances of mistranslation 
are based on alternative interpretations of unpointed 
Semitic texts, requiring no conjectural emendation. 

47. Where corruption in the original is postulated, 
conjectural emendation is as legitimate as in Old Testa- 
ment criticism. Since the theory of translation in the gospels 
has been advocated largely by Old Testament scholars, Riddle 
suggests that they have transferred to the study of the New 
Testament the method of conjectural emendation, which is 
“entirely proper in establishing the text of the Old Testament,” 
but ‘almost altogether excluded” in New Testament criticism.*° 
Now, as a matter of logic, conjectural emendation is no more 
proper in the Old Testament than in the New. In the latter 
it can be dispensed with more easily because of the greater 
abundance of manuscripts of different types and of an age more 
nearly contemporaneous with their archetypes. The genealogical 
method of textual criticism is more objective than the method 
of conjectural emendation and therefore is to be preferred as 
far as it goes. But surely nobody supposes that the text obtained 
by it is the original. When the New Testament critic has done 


3° Ob. cit., p. 16. 
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all he can by that method, there is no valid reason to abjure 
completely all conjectural emendation. 

A Semitic text, with no vowels and with several pairs of 
consonants which are easily and frequently confused, is peculiarly 
liable to corruption. The emendations proposed by Torrey are 
astonishingly simple and natural, as an examination of actual 
Hebrew and Aramaic manuscripts will show. It is true (cf. 
Proposition 25) that the originals of the gospeis would not be 
very old when they were translated, and therefore would not be 
as corrupt as the Old Testament text became, but if there was 
an Aramaic manuscript at all it must have had some errors in 
it, which would naturally produce difficulties in a Greek trans- 
lation. The supposition that every line or two contained such 
errors would weaken the theory; the small amount of corruption 
actually postulated by Torrey is what should normally be 
expected. 

48. A mistranslated passage may be grammatical and 
idiomatic in itself; unsatisfactory meaning, therefore, is 
as important as linguistic difficulties for detecting mis- 
translation. If a translator misunderstands his text, he may 
give a literal, word-for-word rendering which is obviously 
unidiomatic or even ungrammatical; he may also, however, 
render in perfectly correct and idiomatic form what he takes 
to be the meaning of the text. In the latter case only the inherent 
improbability of the content can give a clue to what has happened. 

49. To establish unsatisfactory meaning incongruity 
with the context or inherent historical improbability 
must be shown. New Testament critics adjudge the authen- 
ticity of sayings and the historicity of incidents by the criteria 
of internal consistency and historical probability. When these 
considerations throw suspicion on a textual reading, the hypothesis 
of mistranslation is as legitimate as any other and should be 
tried with all the rest. Of course this does not mean that every- 
thing which does not fit our personal tastes and prejudices is 
to be rejected. 

50. The test of any mistranslation is not what suggested 
it or how it was arrived at but its success in giving the 
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most satisfactory explanation of a difficulty. On its posi- 
tive side this proposition merely repeats No. 45. On the negative 
side it calls attention to the fact that even theological or literary 
preconceptions may lead to the discovery of a genuine case of 
mistranslation which would not otherwise be detected. The 
proper basis for criticism of any theory is not its psychological 
origin but its results. 
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THREE TROUBLESOME PROPER NAMES 
IN FIRST MACCABEES 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE text of I Maccabees, like that of so many other books 
of the O. T. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, rests solely 
on the testimony of a single manuscript, which through the 
usual accidents of transmission had suffered not a little cor- 
ruption. It is therefore generally recognized that in numerous 


passages a plausible reading can be obtained only by the use of 
conjecture. Sometimes the source of the trouble is found to lie 
in accidental corruption of the Greek; sometimes in the trans- 
lator’s misunderstanding of the text which he was rendering; 
or again, in some corruption of the Hebrew itself. The following 
three passages are notorious examples. 


I Mace. 9 15 


This isin the account of the ill-fated battle of Judas Maccabaeus 
(his last battle) against the army of Bacchides. Overwhelmed 
by superior numbers and fighting desperately, Judas and his 
diminished army attacked the right wing of the enemy, where 
Bacchides himself was seen to be. The fury of their onslaught 
drove back the Syrians, and we are told that Judas pursued 
them éws ’A{wrov Spovs. No such mountain is known; and 
the familiar name (‘“‘Ashdod’’) has generally been recognized as 
the mistake of a copyist of the Greek text. 
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Josephus, Anit. 12, xi, 2 (§429), who had before him only 
the Greek text, gives the reading Spous ovTw 
Aevyouévou; that is, he regarded the rov as the article prefixed 
to dpous. This suggests that the reading of the original text 
of the Greek translation of I Macc. may have been éws &yw rod 
dpous; in that case, a typical specimen of translation Greek 
(for it could be of no other kind). Now éws &vw is the natural 
rendering of noyp ‘IY, a phrase which would be as impossible 
here as its Greek equivalent; hence the further conjecture that 
the true reading of the Hebrew was 177 mbyp Y, “up to the 
slope of the hill.” This would explain perfectly the situation 
and the result. Judas and his little band of eight hundred were 
caught between the Syrian right wing, which now had the great 
advantage of being on the slope above them, and the left wing, 
which (we are told) closed in behind them. 

The new translation offered here was proposed by me in 1903, 
and was adopted by my colleague, the late Professor C. F. Kent, 
in Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives (1905), p. 443, 
but without explanation. I do not know that it has been noticed 
elsewhere. 


I Mace. 12 37 


The verse tells how Jonathan and his helpers improved the 
wall of Jerusalem. “They gathered together to build; and he 
completed (certainly 525" instead of bs") the wall’ above the 
wady on the east side, and repaired the part called Xageva0a.” 

The transliterated word, or words, seems to have the ending 
of an Aramaic feminine plural; and it was probably a local term 
unfamiliar to the Greek translator. It evidently designates a 
portion of the city wall. 

I would suggest the reading xa@ évafa (that is, aivaa, 
since € and ae are perfectly interchangeable at the will of any 


* Read, of course, 7d retxos. ‘Part of the wall had fallen down” could 
not possibly have been expressed in this way. Some one reflected that the 
result of Jonathan’s labors could not have been that the whole of this wall 
fell down! 
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copyist), the transliteration of 8DPY 13, ‘‘the bend of the foun- 
tains”; that is, the curved portion of the wall which actually 
ran from the Virgin’s Fountain to the Pool of Siloam, as any 
map of the ancient city will show. 

The Pool of Siloam was commonly called a “fountain’’ (‘ain); 
thus apparently in Biblical Hebrew in Neh. 2. Josephus, 
B. J. 5, iv, 1 (§140), calls it a rny7, and in the L Greek of Neh. 315 
it appears as Kpnvn. 

There is a similar phrase, SDPY °BD, in Bar Hebraeus, Chron. 
Eccles., 671, 15 (see Payne-Smith, col. 1792); there, however, 
used of bridge-arches. 


I Macc. 14 28 


The people assembled to dedicate an inscribed tablet in 
honor of Simon. The “great congregation” is described, and 
we are given a twofold date, but not the place, unless it is to be 
found in the transliterated word, or words, as the prefixed 
preposition ‘ev seems plainly to suggest. The best-attested 
reading is ’ev agapapeX. I believe that the original translitera- 
tion was "ev agapayeu, with mu (M) instead of lambda (A); 
an easy change in the uncial script, especially as so many proper 
names end with the latter consonant; and that the Hebrew 
was transliterated, instead of being translated, because a copyist’s 
carelessness in transposing two of the Hebrew characters had 
produced an incomprehensible word. That is, the translator of 
I Macc. had before him wan wy, of which he could make nothing, 
but could only reproduce it as acapapa (€ and at always 
interchangeable, as above). 

That which the author of the book wrote, however, was 
oon aye, “the Water Gate.” This, as we know, had been the 
customary place for popular assemblies, such as the one which 
is here described. See Neh. 8 1,3, where “‘all the people gathered 
as one man to the broad place before the Water Gate,” on an 
occasion of especial importance. Such an accidental transposi- 
tion of letters as I have supposed would be nothing unusual. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES! 


KIRSOPP and SILVA LAKE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE text of the Acts of the Apostles presents a problem 
superficially similar to, but essentially different from that 
found in the Gospels. 
In the Gospels we have, apart from the later types, at least 
five early forms: (1) The Western Latin Text, (2) the Western 
Syriac Text, (3) the Western Greek Text, (4) the Neutral Text 


and (5) the Caesarean Text. So far the relations between these 
groups are not only an unsolved, but an almost unstudied 
problem, in which counsel is considerably darkened by calling 
any and all variants from the Neutral Text by the time-honored 
name of Western. It is, of course, universally understood that 
‘Western’ is merely a ‘trade name’, but insufficiently perceived 
that the word’ Text’ is even more deceptive. 

In Acts, on the other hand, we seem really to have only two 
early forms: (1) The Neutral Text, which is fairly well preserved; 
(2) The Western Text, found in Greek in Codex Bezae, the 
margin of the Harclean Syriac and a few Alexandrian papyri, 
in the African Latin, and in the old Syriac which is itself no 
longer extant but is represented clearly enough in the com- 
mentary of Ephraim. There is no possible doubt but that these 
Western witnesses represent the same text, through there are 
many minor variations. 


* The Acts of the Apostles, Albert C. Clark, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933, 
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This difference in textual tradition between the Gospels and 
Acts is typical of the difference in appreciation which distinguished 
these books in the early Church. The Gospels were widely 
read from at least the middle of the second century, but so late 
as the fourth century, when Chrysostom was lecturing on Acts, 
he was able to introduce his subject as almost unknown to his 
audience. 

In Acts, therefore, the main point is to consider whether the 
Neutral Text is derived from the Western, or the Western 
from the Neutral, or both alike from a common lost ancestor. 
Personally we are inclined to favor this third alternative; and 
its scant consideration by Professor Clark is, to our minds, 
the chief defect in the extremely important book which is the 
subject of this article. 

Until recently the superior claims of the Neutral Text were 
almost undisputed, though more than thirty years ago Blass had 
argued that both texts were equally Lucan, and there was a 
little circle at Oxford, chiefly inspired by the continual presence 
of F. C. Conybeare and frequent visits by Rendel Harris, in 
which the claims of the Western text were often discussed and 
advocated. But in the Oxford of those days the influence of 
Hort and Sanday was supreme, so that any one suspected of 
advocating the Western Text was treated as a person of un- 
balanced mind and almost criminal tendencies. 

A little later Professor Burkitt made it clear? that he also 
was not wholly orthodox in textual matters. But the subject 
was never fully thrashed out and in the Gospels still waits for 
fuller treatment, though Professor Sanders of Michigan has 
published several interesting prolegomena. 

Professor Clark’s book is, therefore, the first real attack on 
the supremacy of the Neutral Text? since it was so triumphantly 
advocated by Hort in 1881. It is full of learning and ingenuity 
and its interest is increased by the sparkle of his enthusiastically 
partisan treatment. If Hort and Sanday could see no good in 
the Western Text, Clark can see none in the Neutral; but he 


2 In the preface to a book on the quotations of Clement of Alexandria by 
P. M. Barnard. 


3 Blass did not really attack it. for he accented both texts as Lucan. 
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has an advantage over the Cambridge scholars in that he does 
not enclose his opinions in that subfusc garment of learned 
obscurity which has rendered Wescott and Hort’s introduction 
so difficult to so many students. 

The main theses of Professor Clark’s book are: (1) the West- 
ern Text is usually right and the Neutral Text is a deliberate 
and intentional abbreviation; (2) the earliest manuscripts of 
the Western Text were written in stichoi and their arrangement 
is preserved in Codex Bezae. 

These propositions are most conveniently discussed in inverse 
order. 

1. The edition of Acts in stichoi. Professor Clark’s use of 
orixot in this sense is convenient; but it is liable to cause 
some confusion—as he notes himself on p. 178. The more usual 
use of the word in connexion with manuscripts is a line of a 
definite number of syllables (or letters) on the basis of which the 
scribe was paid. Originally it was especially a line of poetry, 
either an hexameter or an iambic trimeter, and was then trans- 
ferred to prose writers, meaning a line equal in length to an 
hexameter or an iambic trimeter.* 

The enumeration of orixot in manuscripts of the New 
Testament is fairly common, and in the Gospels seems to be 
based on a orixos of 15 syllables. 

But Professor Clark’s contention is that there was in early 
times an edition written in sense-lines. 

As he says, Jerome states that MSS of Cicero and Demosthenes 
were written in verses, and he implies that therefore Acts may 
have been. Jerome’s statement is so important that it must 
be quoted in full. 

“‘Nemo cum Prophetas versibus viderit descriptos metro eos aestimet apud 
Hebraeos ligari, et aliquid simile habere de Psalmis vel operibus Solomonis: 
sed quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri, ut per cola scribantur et commata, 
qui utique prosa et non versibus conscripserunt, nos quoque utilitati legentium 
providentes interpretationem novam novo scribendi genere distinximus.” 

4 There is a large literature on this subject, especially in the works of 
Graux, in the Revue de Philologie 1878, and Diels in Hermes XVII, but for 
all except those who are technical experts the clearest source of information 


is Rendel Harris’ Stichometry, reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. IV. 
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Professor Clark seems to have missed the significance of the 
last part of this passage and does not quote it. Jerome says 
that he is adopting a new way of writing for his new translation. 
But this is strong evidence that an edition of Acts in verses is 
not primitive or even very early. In point of fact the “verse” 
division of the poetical books of the Old Testament is found 
in the oldest Greek uncials in the Prophets, Psalms, etc., but 
not in the New Testament. Probably this custom arose in the 
fourth century when the great Pandects were made. This was 
doubtless known to Jerome, but he obviously regards it as 
unusual, and prefers to claim classical analogy for his innovation. 
There is no trace that he suggests using it for Acts, and the 
first sign of an edition of Acts in verses is probably to be found 
in Euthalius, but it is impossible to discuss fully the Euthalian 
problem at this moment. 

Apparently no MS of the Greek Testament is written in this 
way until D in the fifth century, and there is no MS of the 
Gospels or Acts written in this kind of orixos which is not 
also bilingual. 

Professor Clark believes, however, that by a study of the 
interpolations and omissions in the text he can prove the exis- 
tence of a stichographic edition of Acts; and, if we remember 
rightly, he originally held that the archetype was written in 
lines of a certain definite length. Attractive though this theory 
seems at first it is negatived by two considerations which have 
probably played their part in the evolution of Professor Clark’s 
own theory. In the first place, it is necessary to assume so 
much variation in individual lines that almost any fairly long 
paragraph could be made to fit. In the second place, to be 
convincing the beginning and end of omissions ought not to 
coincide invariably with the sense-division. MSS were written 
with no regard for sense-divisions. The line was as likely as 
not to end with the initial vowel of a word. Therefore, an omis- 
sion which breaks the sense is probably the accidental result 
of the wandering eye of a scribe and from such the length of the 
lines of the archetype can sometimes be calculated. But this is 
not always the case, for the eye of the scribe often wandered 
from a word in one sentence to the same word in another and 
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this word may not come in exactly the same place in the two 
lines in question. 

In Acts the ‘‘omissions” (judged by a Western standard) of 
the Neutral Text always make sense, so that a simple theory of 
the omission of lines is obviously impossible. With that love 
of paleographical explanation which sometimes betrays classical 
scholars who lend their help to biblical critics, Professor 
Clark appears to have tried to circumvent this difficulty by 
assuming that the original was written in sense lines, though 
he ultimately decided that the alleged omissions were often 
deliberate. 

Paleographical explanation is a most excellent method. But 
it is more applicable to classical texts than biblical. Classical 
authors suffered from the accidental errors of scribes; biblical 
texts from the efforts of copyists to improve the sense or correct 
the doctrine of the books they were handling. Few sentences 
have done more harm, by obscuring this fact, than Hort’s 
celebrated dictum that there are no doctrinal changes in the 
text. It produced a belief that biblical MSS were copied faith- 
fully, without ‘tendenziés’ changes, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

At first sight, however, the stichographic theory is rendered 
probable by the fact that Codex Bezae is written in sense lines 
which naturally coincide with the beginning and end of omissions. 
The fatal defect in the argument is that this result is only too 
natural. If a MS be written in lines which always bring the 
end of a sentence to the end of a line, any omission and any 
interpolation which is intentional will obviously coincide with 
the beginning and end of one or more lines, but that fact is of 
no help in deciding whether a variant should be classified as an 
interpolation or an omission. Moreover, when the shorter 
omissions in D are examined it becomes clear that they do not 
always coincide with the postulated sense lines of its alleged 
stichographic ancestor, and Professor Clark amends his theory 
by saying that the omission is caused by skipping from a point 
in one line to the same point in another. For instance, the very 
first passage which is quoted on page xxxii as an omission sup- 
porting the stichographic theory is the omission in 220 of 
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the words mpotdwy éXadAnoe THs which cannot conceiv- 
ably have been a stichos. Similarly in 1927 the omission of 
 weyadedrns fv was obviously never a stichos. These 
omissions may suggest that the archetype of D was written in 
lines about 20 letters long; they are evidence against rather 
than for a stichographic original. 

It is surely probable that the stichographic arrangement of 
D and E in Acts is due to the desirability, when possible, of 
making each word and certainly each phrase in the Greek cor- 
respond as exactly as possible to an equivalent in the Latin. 
Their modern parallel is a class of literature which one almost 
blushes to mention. Professor Clark has probably never heard 
that in some undergraduate circles at Oxford and elsewhere 
there were once in use translations of certain orations of Cicero . 
in which the order of the Latin was preserved in the English, 
with results which were a very present help in time of trouble, 
though they were understood to be an abomination unto the 
tutor. It is possible that D had a bilingual ancestor similar to 
itself; but this is not the same thing as assuming that there was 
a primitive stichographic edition behind all the Western doc- 
uments and at present this part of Professor Clark’s theory is 
unconvincing. 

2. The Neutral Text is a deliberate abbreviation of the Western. 
In this question the unconscious assumptions of a classical 
scholar have again had their inevitable effect on the Corpus 
Professor of Latin. It is perfectly true that in the tradition of | 
classical texts there is little or no evidence for interpolated or 
paraphrastic editions, and considerable for that of abbreviated 
texts, possibly intended for school use; nor has any one thrown 
more brilliant light on this subject than Professor Clark. But 
its very brilliance has, perhaps, a little blinded him in dealing 
with the New Testament. 

Classical texts were chiefly copied for use in schools and to 
perpetuate examples of the correct use of beautiful language. 
But until after the Canon was fixed the reason for copying 
Acts was to perpetuate and render intelligible the words of 
the Apostles. These words, like those of the Lord, were already 
clothed with authority and were not likely to be changed. This,- 
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however, did not apply to the narrative in which they were 
embedded. That is why there is noticeably less variation and 
of a different kind in the speeches than in the narrative of Acts. 
But this same desire to preserve the sacred words and to render 
intelligible their context led to the paraphrase and expansion 
of the latter, just as in classical writers the need of making the 
text available for schools led to its abbreviation and simplification. 

Putting aside this point, though it is by no means unimportant, 
it may be doubted whether Professor Clark’s theory will as a 
whole be accepted or rejected for a long time. Perhaps agreement 
will never be reached, for there is no decisive evidence, the lack 
of which will not prevent opinion but is likely to hinder una- 
nimity. The point is this: there is a long series of sentences in 
the Western Text not found in the Neutral. Hence some critics 
refer to the Western Text as the ‘interpolated text’ and Professor 
Clark, referring to precisely the same facts, calls the Neutral 
Text the ‘abbreviated text’. Both terms are to be deprecated, 
for they are illegitimate attempts to anticipate and influence 
the judgment of the court. 

The bad effect of this is increased by Professor Clark’s rather 
exaggerated attempt at meticulous correctness of diction on a 
point where conformity to convention could have done no pos- 
sible harm. He refuses to speak of the ‘Western Text’ because 
it is not really occidental. Of course it is not: no one has thought 
so for nearly fifty years, but we all know what the word means 
in textual criticism, and any harmful ambiguity, which has 
been pointed out ad nauseam, has been fully discounted. The. 
real harm of the phrase (and then only in the Gospels) is in the 
word ‘Text’ which implies a homogeneity which is not there. 
Professor Clark, however, insists on burdening our already 
surcharged memories by calling the Western Text the Z Text 
and the Neutral Text the I’ Text,—two phrases which at first 
suggest that we are going to hear something new and original 
about Codex Z in Dublin or Codex I’ in the Bodleian or Lenin- 
grad. It is irritating rather than helpful when learned writers 
try to make us learn new labels for old facts, and it is ridiculous 
when they justify this by insisting that ‘Western’ as applied 
to the text begs the question and then go on to make the infinitely 
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larger assumption that the non-Western Text is an ‘abbreviated’ 
text. It may be, but all we really know is that it is a ‘shorter’ 
text. 

The truth is that Professor Clark errs in his statement of 
probabilities. Throughout his book he speaks as though he 
were tied down to a choice between the Western and the Neutral 
Text. Yet it is quite possible for each to be derived from an 
earlier form. Indeed this is exactly what seems to us to be the 
most probable theory. Neither in D nor in B can we find the 
original text. Both are ‘editions’, and to reach the original 
text we must compare them and select in the case of each indi- 
vidual reading by the light of intrinsic and transcriptional 
probability. This is subjective criticism, of course, and should 
be recognized as such; but it is mechanical, not subjective 
criticism which is really the child of the devil, and its evil ancestry 
is obscured but not changed by calling it objective. 

Professor Clark does indeed attempt to carry out this process. 
But, as he can never see any good in the short Neutral Text, 
he underestimates the possibility that the Western Text is a 
weak and: unnecessary expansion, or the still greater possibility 
that both Western and Neutral Texts are rival corruptions of 
a common original. For instance, in Acts 1913f. the Neutral 
Text reads, “‘Now some of the peripatetic Jewish exorcists 
undertook to invoke the name of the Lord Jesus on those who 
had evil spirits, saying, I exorcise you by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches. And seven sons of a certain Sceva, a Jewish high 
priest, were doing this. And the evil spirit answered them and 
said, Jesus I know and Paul I know, but who are you?” 

But the Western Text reads, ‘‘Now some of the peripatetic 
Jewish exorcists undertook to invoke the name of the Lord 
Jesus on those who had evil spirits, saying, I exorcise you by 
Jesus whom Paul preaches. And at this juncture the sons of 
Sceva a priest wished to do the same. They had the custom of 
exorcising such, and going in to the demoniac they began to 
call on the Name, saying, We enjoin you by Jesus, whom Paul 
preaches, to come out. Then the evil spirit answered and said 
to them, Jesus I know and Paul I know, but who are you?” 
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Referring to the Western Text Professor Clark says, ‘Is this 
passage genuine or not? I ask the reader to judge.”” Of course 
the implication is that there is no room for doubt. But these 
readers find, on the contrary, that there is a great deal of room. 
In the added Western matter there is no syllable which could 
not be deduced from the context,—a fact which Professor Clark, 
who does not give the context, should have mentioned. To us 
it seems merely a colourless and otiose, though correct, repetition 
of what had been concisely stated before. On the other hand the 
Neutral Text is also open to doubt of the same kind, and it 
may well be suspected that it also is an ‘edited’ text. That 
Sceva was a Jew seems very improbable. Our guess is this: the 
original text agreed with the Western in reading éy ois at the 
beginning of v. 4, and this was taken to mean ‘among whom’, 
that is, among the Jewish exorcists, so that Sceva became a 
Jew, and the Neutral reviser emended év ols into joav 6€, 
and put in ’Iovdaiov so as to make this clear. The Western 

-reviser, however, perceived that éy ofs meant ‘at this juncture’ 
or something of the kind, as it does in 2612, and merely ‘‘wrote 
up” the incident of Sceva by repeating the details of the attempted 
exorcism, perhaps in order to show that this heathen priest 
had imitated the Jewish method. The Neutral revision is accu- 
rately preserved; but the Western has suffered some contamina- 
tion in all the existing witnesses, though none have suffered in 
quite the same way, and the original form can be reconstructed 
with fair probability. 

One further point must be mentioned: we are inclined grate- 
fully to accept Professor Clark’s view that the “‘seven” sons 
of Sceva may be a misunderstood Z in the margin. If so it 
probably condemned the word ‘Iovéaiov, but failed in its 
purpose, giving him seven sons instead of taking him out of 
the Ghetto. This brilliant suggestion of Professor Clark is 
typical of him, and comforts one of the present writers with 
the conviction that he has not changed since the days, now so 
long ago, when this same brilliance so often fascinated him, as 
it enlivened the already brilliant conversation of the Common 
Room of Queens. 
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Another shorter proof that Western additions really are 
sometimes additions can be seen in 196. The Neutral Text is, 
“and when Paul laid his hands on them, the Holy Spirit fell on 
them and they spoke with tongues and prophesied.” But the 
Western Text adds, ‘‘and they knew among thestneives, so that 
they also interpreted them to themselves, and some also proph- 
esied.”” Surely this is the remark of a reader well acquainted 
with the Pauline (and correct) view of glossolalia and for the 
moment oblivious to the Lucan view that glossolalia meant 
speaking in foreign languages. 

A variant in Acts 1210 is most interesting and difficult. The 
Western Text says that when Peter was released from prison 
by the angel they ‘went down the seven steps.” Professor 
Clark, like others before him, is fascinated by the local knowledge 
shown by this reading; but this fascination obscures the fact 
that no one knows whether the seven steps really existed. Or 
in other words whether the seven steps are really sound local 
knowledge or merely ‘corroborative detail’, such as can be 
paralleled in the Acta Apocrypha, ‘intended to add verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative’. No trace of 
them can be found in Josephus or in the Talmud, and—if we are 

to judge by general probability—the real objection to the ‘seven 
_ steps’ is that ‘seven’ is not enough. The probable position of 
any prison in Jerusalem is either in the Temple area, on the 
East side of the city, or in connection with Herod’s palace,— 
roughly speaking the present ‘citadel’ on the West side of the 
city. Both these places are on hills, and were separated by the 
Tyropoean valley, now mostly filled up, but in the first century 
sixty or seventy feet below the Temple. Josephus speaks of 
steps on the eastern side of the valley, but does not speak of the 
western side. In either case seven steps are too few. Is it not 
possible to use Professor Clark’s ‘zeta’, and suggest that this 
symbol was attached to an original xaréBynoay robs Badpobs? 
If so its misunderstanding would easily produce the archeologically 
improbable ‘seven steps’. 

Whether ‘the steps’ is really original and whether it deserved 
the ‘zeta’ are complicated questions. It is certain that local 
knowledge of Jerusalem played a considerable part in the history 
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of the early text of Acts. For instance, in Acts 3, the Western 
and Neutral readings (which Professor Clark—to prove that 
Homer sometimes nods—has failed to mark with heavy type) 
in verse 1 rov Ilérpou xai ’Iwdvvov 
or its omission) are bound up with the archeological question 
of the Beautiful Gate; if this is the Shushan Gate—as tradition 
affirms—the Neutral Text is right; if it be the Nicanor Gate 
as Schiirer and others think, the Western Text is right. So 
also with the ‘steps’. The variant is redolent of interest in 
local details, but which is really the original? Who shall say 
whether the words were added or taken out by someone who 
knew the locality, or thought that he did? In any case the 
revision, whether Neutral or Western, is deliberate and based 
on intelligent criticism. 

The truth is that Professor Clark has supplied us with the 
material for a series of books, and it is a real gain that we have 
in his work a clear, unambiguous presentation of one side of the 
complicated case,—the side which thinks that the Western 
Text is the original text or near to it, and is the ancestor of the 
Neutral. The next advance in the criticism of Acts will be when 
someone goes through his book, word by word, and reconsiders 
(a) his reconstruction of the Western Text, which, as he would 
certainly admit, is sometimes open to discussion, and (8) his 
belief that this reconstructed text is the ancestor of the Neutral. 

Meanwhile this article may best be finished by pointing out 
that some of the details of this book have rendered out of date 
—we speak feelingly—even the most recent commentaries. Let 
us give two examples of suggestions which will henceforth find a 
place in every book on Acts which discusses either the text or 
the meaning. 

(1) It has always been a puzzle to find Gaius described as a 
Macedonian in Acts 19 29, but as a man of Derbe (in Galatia) 
in 204. This is a well known crux, though there may have been 
two men named Gaius, and the emendation of Maxedévas to 
Maxedéva is not impossible, but pedestrian. Much more con- 
vincing is Professor Clark’s adoption of the Western AoBfpuos, 
and his identification of this name with a Macedonian city near 
Mt. Pangaios, on the road from Philippi to Salonica. The city 
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is not known to biblical commentators but was a post town in 
the Roman Empire. This suggestion will probably be accepted 
widely: it may be right, though AepBatos as applied to a man 
apparently called a Macedonian in the context would have been 
the harder reading in the second century, when every one knew 
where Derbe was, and AoSfpwos would, as Professor Clark has 
so brilliantly demonstrated, be a natural and intelligible emenda- 
tion at that period. 

(2) It is well known that the provenance of codex Bezae is 
a mystery. Most of us have made suggestions in the past, which 
our friends have rapidly demolished. Dr. Sanday advocated 
Ravenna, Dr. Rendel Harris thought first of Gaul. At present 
both of us are enchanted with Professor Clark’s view that codex 
Bezae comes from the Greco-Roman world of Alexandria. 
Whether this enchantment will endure, time—and perhaps thought 
—must settle, but the theory is provocative and stimulating. 

Among Prof. Clark’s greatest assets are his ability to be 
decisive even when the facts are doubtful, and his refusal to 
be afraid of attack. For criticism is a battle, not without its 
joyousness, and none should venture into it who have not learnt 
that the motto of the critic must always be, 


““Caedimus, inque vicem praebemus crura sagittis.” 
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ARCHIVAL DATA IN THE BOOK OF KINGS 
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T has become customary to distinguish the different sources 

of a Hebrew text by different types, or still more graphically, 
as in the case of the Polychrome Bible, by the colors of the 
rainbow; indeed the distinguished editor, the late Professor 
Haupt, expressed the hope that his great undertaking might 
become known as the Rainbow Bible, as a fetching title for the 
American public. No scholar who has been concerned with 
typography but recognizes the vast amount of labor involved 
in such productions, not only in the fundamental critical scholar- 
ship but also in the practical, physical presentation of criticism 
in cold types. Such works are of the greatest use to the student 
in their immediate presentation to the eye of the author’s critical 
results, and for his minute carefulness we must all be grateful. 
But there ensues one distinct drawback to such work, namely 
in the impression it may make on the mind of the student who 
has not read himself far into the subject concerned. Most of all 
to the beginner, but indeed to us all as psychological creatures, 
typological presentation gives a look of finality, for the sources 
have been analyzed by authority, while the cryptic algebraic 
symbols or the cunningly devised types and colors cast a mystical, 
kabbalistic glow upon the results, which impresses us as though 
a mathematical certainty had been attained. But it is with 
the doctrine of literary sources as with the doctrine of chemistry; 
no finality is reached, for no sooner do we obtain what we fain 
would call an element than our analysis must at once proceed 
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to differentiate that element into its constituents, old or new. 

My immediate concern in this paper is with the book of Kings. 
And I take for my text what the editor of the Polychrome text 
of that book, Stade, says in his prefatory Explanation about 
“the main body of our canonical Book of Kings’’, which is here- 
with “printed on a white background without any additional 
coloring”. This consists, he proceeds, of “paragraphs of the 
Prophetical Epitome of the Kings of Israel and Judah, written 
by a pious author, imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy, in 
the latter days of the kingdom of Judah”. Now this is very 
much like saying that Gibbon’s Fall and Decline of the Roman 
Empire is the work of a skeptical writer of the eighteenth century; 
consequently the religious man might object to reading the 
work of an unbeliever, and the man of the street might inquire 
what did a writer of that century know about the first centuries 
of the era. Of course in Gibbon’s case we can always measure 
his historical accuracy by reference to and pursuit of his foot- 
notes. Urfortunately for his good fame our pious author left 
no footnotes behind. Hence it is the more necessary to analyze 
the analysis already made, and to attempt to discover by probing 
the original sources from which the pious author drew. 

Now my particular interest lies in the discovery of archival 
or official sources in Kings. A very few such documents are 
patent in that volume, e. g. the lists of Solomon’s officers and 
provincial lieutenants in I, 4. These sources are among those 
printed by Stade in dark orange, which, he says, “is used for 
additions which give the impression of having been inserted 
from other historical works, originally perhaps in the margin.” 
There appears in these remarks an extraordinary amount of 
caution; Stade refers such sections to “other historical works”, 
but we at once ask whence did these other works procure that 
material. Here is a case where Stade’s graphic presentation 
falls short of radical criticism. I take it, along with most present 
scholars, that such documents as we have in I, 4 go back to, 
indeed are copies of, contemporary official records. ~ 

But more such material is patent, even if in large part only 
in the form of brief excerpts. In the first place there are the 
chronological notes accompanying the reign of each king of 
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Israel and Judah (with few exceptions), as to the length of his 
reign and his age at accession. The synchronisms between the 
two kingdoms are a matter of dispute, and we will ignore them 
- here. There are also the genealogical notes; the name of the 
queen-mother is given in the case of the Judaean kings. This 
is all authentic official material, and certainly should be dis- 
tinguished in any graphic representation, although I admit 
that the color-scheme would be somewhat blotchy in consequence. 

Again, there are the dated events in the reigns of the several 
monarchs. There are, as I count, twelve such datings down 
through II, 23; with c. 24 begins a long series of exact datings, 
towards the end with month and day given, and inclusive of 
datings under the Babylonian reigns; to be sure these late 
chronological data might in part be attributed to the contem- 
porary testimony of the final editors. Out of the earlier lot I 
take for example I, 14 25: “In the 15th year of king Rehoboam 
came up Shishak king of Egypt”, etc. (m. b., not merely ‘“‘Pharaoh’’). 
The date at least is archival, even if we must remain ignorant 
of the extent of the original document; the pious editor was 
particularly interested in the gold shields of the temple, which 
Shishak looted, and which Rehoboam replaced with bronze 
counterparts. Now this episode, like the other dated episodes 
in Kings, is distinctly of the character of the data exhibited in 
Akkadian annals, in which the successive years are marked by 
the outstanding events, in the Babylonian records often one 
to each year. We might even assume that for each of the 17 
years of Rehoboam’s reign there were officially digested the 
signal events of the successive years, like the digests of the 
Roman Pontifex Maximus. Our historians have seen fit to cull 
only a few of these direct extracts. A still more impressive original 
document appears as a companion-piece to Kings, fortunately 
preserved in the appendix to Jeremiah, namely at 52 2s—20. 
Here are given in three successive sentences the several deporta- 
tions of the Jews and the figures of those deported, along with 
other brief items." 


* An exactly similar document describing the fall of a little state, preserved 
in the archives of a Hurrite family of about 1400 B.C., is presented by Chiera 
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Further, there occurs a series of expressions which have 
chronological import although without exact date. In the first 
place, I cite the use of i, ‘then’, occurring some 13 times. This 
stylistic adverb appears to replace some definite date or cir- 
cumstance in the original record, as Ewald long ago suggested 
(=hoc anno); or it may be the equivalent of such indefinite 
temporal phrases as we shall observe in the next paragraph. 
This stylism might explain the ungrammatical use of m with 
the perf. instead of the imperf. in several cases, e. g. I, 9 2: 
“Only the daughter of Pharaoh came up from the city of David 
to her house which he had built for her. Then he built (73 m) 
the Millo.” The unexplainable ‘only’, 4%, I can only explain 
by supposing it to be, along with G, an error for mt, so that here 
we have actually two distinct and originally unrelated state- 
ments beginning with this particle. Where now we read, “then 
he built”, the original may have given the exact year, which 
the editor has exchanged for the more indefinite adverb, but 
without changing the tense, as grammar would require. (For 
similar ungrammatical varieties see also below.) 

This stylistic use of ‘then’ is to be compared with other similar 
phrases constant in Kings, all of which are parallelled by Akkadian 
stylisms. We observe the use of ‘in that day’, I, 8 6; ‘in those 
days’ (three times), e. g. II, 10 22; ‘in his days’ (five times), e. g. 
I, 16 34; ‘at that time’ (seven cases), e. g. II, 16 6. In the Akkadian 
annals ‘at that time’ is constant; the earliest instance is in the 
annals of Arik-den-ilu of Assyria, circa 1300; see Luckenbill, 
Ancient Records, no. 68. For ‘in these days’ in those annals see 
Luckenbill, §789; and there is the very common ina amisu, 
‘in his day’, or ina umiSaSu, ‘at that time’. (See discussion of 
this usage by Mowinckel in the Gunkel-Eucharisterion, 181ff.) 
But closest to home is the parallel in Mesha of Moab’s stele, 
“in my days”, lines 6, 9, 33. We possess here then a widespread 
archival expression belonging to the cosmopolitan language of 
official scribes. 


and Speiser in their ‘Selected Kirkuk Documents’, JAOS 1927, no. 20, pp. 
57ff. See Speiser’s admirable interpretation and his recognition of the cor- 
respondence with the records of the fall of the Jewish state. 
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Yet another archival idiom is the asyndetic statement of data, 
as against the prevailing Hebrew use of the conjunction; e. g. 
II, 15 19, “Came Pul king of Assyria’, etc. (some five cases). 

A similar idiom is the use of the demonstrative sn, ‘he’, which 

occurs six times; e. g. II, 147, “he slew of Edom”; v. 22, “he 
built Elath’’; v. 25, “he restored the border of Israel”. This 
usage is patently of monumental style. We at once recall Mesha’s 
ego, 738, in lines 21ff. of his inscription (after a long series of 
historical imperfects with waw): “And I built Krhh. . . And 
I built its gates. . .And I built the royal palace. . . And I 
cut the cutting for Krhh. . . And J built Aroer.”” The Hebrew 
demonstrative ‘he’ apparently replaces the ego of actual royal 
inscriptions. The Biblical usage at all events appears to be 
lapidary. See below for evidence for other lapidary sources. 
- I may note certain irregular grammatical idioms, which, like 
the one cited above, may be explained as transcripts from official 
style. Thus sentences appear with the subject preceding the 
verb; e. g. I, 15 22: “and king Asa made pro- 
clamation’’; the original source may have read, “I made pro- 
clamation”’, with the royal ego, and then the order of words was 
slavishly copied in the narrative of the 3d person. The pro- 
clamation commanded the bringing of stones of Ramah to build 
Geba, a kind of operation which is signalized in Mesha’s stele, 
lines 21ff. 

More significant are several cases of the use of the perf. with 
waw in historical narrative; e. g. II 1414: mpd, “and he took 
(all the gold, etc. in the temple).” Stade correctly remarks that 
the consecution is impossible grammatically, and removes the 
verb to a later point in the sentence; Kittel in his Biblia Hebraica 
suggests correcting to np—which of course any schoolboy 
might suggest. But the phrasing may be due to the copying of 
a lapidary form like “‘he took”, as in the cases cited above with 
min, the pronoun then being carelessly omitted, but the verb 
form being allowed to remain. A still more flagrant case of 
offense is found in II, 184, where four perfects appear aligned 
with waw, von, 13%, NID, nnd. The case is ignored by Driver 
in his Tenses, and by Burney in his Text; on a similar case at 
II, 14 7 the latter observes that the usage marks a decadence in 
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style; Kittel in his commentary at our place says that the con- 
struction recalls later grammatical usage, although he admits 
that it may go back to an earlier use. But again I am inclined 
to think that we have here reduction from the lapidary style: 
“and I removed, and I smashed, and J cut down, and J cut up”. 
It is interesting that the same irregularity appears in the parallel 
story of Josiah’s destruction of the false cults in c. 23, a case of 
perf. with waw occurring severally in vv. s, 10,12. Honorific 
tablets may well have celebrated such reforms. On the other 
hand I would admit that the case at II, 18 36 is due to scribal 
error, as the subject matter is not archival. 

I have called attention to certain parallels between the Biblical 
sources and epigraphical material from the neighborhood of 
Palestine, in related dialects. Of Meska’s,inscription lines 21-30 
at least are devoted to Mesha’s building of named cities. Sim- 
ilarly we have a few lines of the same kind in Zakar’s stele; and 
Bar-RKB’s building inscription devotes its final lines to the 
palaces he constructed. Now three texts of similar content 
appear in Kings. The first is in I, 9 1s—17 (interlarded with an 
excursus on the fate of Gezer, v. 16), in which in addition to the 
constructions in Jerusalem six cities are cited as built, or rather 
rebuilt. Such a list may well have been posted by Solomon in a 
public inscription. 

The second case is the list of Solomon’s buildings in Jerusalem, 
I, 72—s. The true state of the case is disguised in the English 
translations by the repetition of the verb “and he built’ before 
the long series of objects; otherwise there are no verbs in the 
long list except in the dependent clause, v.s, “and his house 
in which he should live.” Whether the details of construction, 
all in nominal construction, as at length for the Lebanon House, 
are original, may be mooted; there is no prior reason to deny 
their lapidary form. This whole text may have been, as far as 
form goes, a public, contemporary inscription. 

In the third place, the same judgment may be passed upon 
the specifications of the temple in I, 6 2—10. We can only surmise 
about the origin of such material. But ‘we must keep before 
our eye Sumerian Gudea with his draughting board on his lap, 
and certainly we may not deny the necessity of architect’s plans 
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for such a construction as Solomon’s temple. Upon this original 
document may have been based, as after a model, the following 
register of the ornaments of the temple. 

In a word the archaeology of the Near Orient, ever opening 
up new chapters to our eyes, must not only make us cautious 
in denying the existence in the Biblical histories of precious 
fragments of original worth, but also eager in imagining the 
possibilities that lie under their surface. These may be detected, 
in part by comparison with parallel material of the ancients, 
in part as distinct nodules in the mass of regular historical nar- 
rative which demand explanation for the variations. The Biblical 
critic must not wait for archaeology to shame him into dis- 
covering the facts. 
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MARK 2s, “SON THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN” 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


HE story of the healing of the paralytic man who was 
lowered in front of Jesus through an opening in the roof 
of the house, with its discussion concerning the forgiveness of 
the man’s sins, is admittedly one of the most difficult in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The section (Mk. 2 3—12) seems so plainly 
composite and reflects so clearly concepts and ideas of the early 
Church that critics have been disposed to separate the story of 
healing from the discussion about forgiveness of sins and to 
deny to the latter any biographical value so far as Jesus is con- 
cerned. While I do not wish to question but rather, indeed, to 
emphasize the marks of early Christian thought which are to 
be seen in the discussion concerning the forgiveness of sins, 
I should like to put forward a suggestion as to an historical 
setting out of which this discussion may have come, and to 
maintain that the discussion does have a contribution to make 
toward our understanding of Jesus and his conflict with the 
religious authorities of his day. 

There are four difficulties in the story: (1) In no other pas- 
sage in Mark previous to the acclaim by Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi (one dubious instance being excepted) does Jesus make 
or admit a claim to messianic or apocalyptic honors. In this 
episode he uses of himself the title, “Son of Man”, which seems 
to refer definitely to the descriptions of an apocalyptic figure 
in Daniel and Enoch. (2) In no other passage in the Synoptic 
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Gospels (except again for one dubious exception in Luke) does 
Jesus claim the power to forgive sins by his own fiat. Constantly 
he urges men to repent in order that God may forgive them, 
or more specifically, he demands that their repentance shall 
take the form of forgiving their brothers in order that God may 
forgive them. (3) These claims and prerogatives are supported 
or proven by the performance of a miracle. Elsewhere in the 
tradition it is recorded that Jesus refused to give signs to authen- 
ticate his claims, and Mark presents Jesus as endeavoring to 
avoid the notoriety of a marvelous healer. (4) Finally, one 
notes that in this episode Jesus seems to assume it as self evident 
that the man’s illness was due to sin, so that forgiveness of the 
latter is equivalent to healing the former. Aside from this 
passage, there is no indication that Jesus actively embraced 
this belief and that it governed his attitude toward those who 
were sick. 

These difficulties all inhere in the section verses s—10. To 
meet them it has been often proposed to regard the phrase 
“Son of Man”’ as being in this case a literal and mistaken render- 
ing of the Aramaic idiom. The linguistic possibility of this is 
undeniable, but even if the phrase be read as meaning simply 
“man” we are still left in confusion. Apart from the famous 
words to Peter about binding and loosing on earth and the 
similar phrasing in Mt 18 18, there is no evidence that Jesus 
conceived of men as having this power. The assurance of forgive- 
ness attendant upon baptism and admission into the Church 
was, however, announced by Christian preachers and Jn 20 23 
reflects this practice. It seems likely that the editor of the First 
Gospel regards Jesus’ act in the story as constituting the begin- 
ning and sanction for this later Christian practice, for he adds 
an editorial comment, that ‘‘the crowds glorified God who had 
given such power to men.” But none of these passages, the 
words to Peter, the words in the Fourth Gospel, nor the editorial 
conclusion to the narrative in the First Gospel constitute ade- 
quate support for the view that Jesus believed and taught that 
men had the power to forgive sins. It seems best therefore to 
take the phrase “‘Son of Man” as Mk clearly intends it, ¢. ¢., as 
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referring to Jesus himself, and to face up to the difficulties 
involved. 

As the story stands it reflects very accurately the beliefs of 
the first Christians. The early Church did believe that Jesus 
was the coming “Son of Man”, and it applied that title to him 
without any sense of restraint. The proof of this last statement 
is the freedom with which Mt and Lk insert the title into the 
narrative of their Marcan source. The Church did believe also 
that forgiveness of sins was accomplished by means of or through 
Jesus. (See Acts 1338 and numerous other passages.) The 
Church did regard the miracles as proof of Jesus’ high office 
and the authentication of its claims for him. (See Acts 2 2 
and elsewhere). And whatever criticisms were or were not 
leveled at Jesus during his lifetime, we may be confident that 
there were scribes who said as they listened to early Christian 
preaching, “It is blasphemy! Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?” 

The section thus reflects quite clearly the beliefs of the primi- 
tive Christian brotherhood and contradicts what we can re- 
construct of the beliefs and methods of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
conclusion seems incontrovertible therefore that the wording of 
the debate between Jesus and the scribes had its origin in the 
beliefs of the early Church. This is borne out quite strongly by 
two further considerations: One notes that the criticism of the 
scribes is not said to have been uttered. They merely ‘reasoned 
in their hearts.’’ It is also striking that the concluding verse 
does not speak of the effect of the wonderful cure on Jesus’ 
opponents as one would expect, but rather on the crowd. 

The usual interpretation of the episode by writers like 
Bultmann, Klosterman and others is that we have before us a 
typical story of a wonderful cure into which the later addition, 
vv. 5 to 1, have been inserted. So simple and easy a statement 
of the case however is not entirely satisfactory. We are left with 
several questions on our hands. Why did the development take 
place in the case of this particular story and not in the case of 
any other miracle of healing? One can think of other narratives 
which gave a better base for the presentation of the beliefs con- 
cerning Jesus’ forgiveness of sin than this story of the healing 
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of a paralytic who was lowered through the roof by his friends. 
Would not, for example, the story of Zacchaeus have been a 
better occasion? The latter was a publican, and actually con- 
fessed to his rascality; and a pronouncement of forgiveness by 
Jesus, followed by a controversy with the scribes over the point, 
would have been more natural there than in this instance. Even 
more fitting, though perhaps itself of late origin, is the story in 
Lk 7 of the harlot, the forgiveness of whose sins is declared by 
Jesus to have taken place. If one insists that the Church pre- 
ferred a miracle of healing to authenticate the declaration of 
forgiveness, one wonders why it was not added to one of the 
stories of the healing of lepers, for the presence of leprosy was 
regarded as proof positive of some of the worst sins. The presence 
of the debate in this story of the paralytic does call for some 
explanation. 

There is a further consideration which bears upon the problem. 
The story of the healing of the paralytic occurs in a group of 
conflict episodes which are so uniform in type that they have 
been generally regarded as coming from a written collection of 
such stories which Mk incorporated in whole or in part. The 
issues presented in this group of conflict stories, that of eating 
with the people of the land, of individual fasting, of violations 
of the halacha of the Sabbath, are issues which we know to have 
been alive in Jewish Palestinian circles in the first century, and 
there are good grounds for believing that they were some of the 
issues which actually arose between Jesus and the scribes of his 
day. Now the story before us is the first one of this group and is 
related to the others, not by its miracle of healing but only by 
the controversy concerning the forgiveness of sins. It is plain 
therefore that the latter was an integral part of the story, not 
only before Mark was written, but also previous to that first 
literary stage when the gospel material was beginning to be 
collected. Finally, I would point out that the break in the 
narrative is not, as is usually maintained, with v. 5 (‘Jesus 
seeing their faith, said to the paralytic, Son, thy sins are for- 
given”), but with v. 6, which introduces scribes who have not 
previously been mentioned and presents Jesus’ answer to some 
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of their unuttered thoughts. Whatever enlargement of the story 
has taken place seems most plainly tc have begun with v. 6. 

One is led to ask, therefore, whether there may not have been 
some element in the original episode which underlies v. 5 and 
which suggested and stimulated the development which the story 
received in the course of its transmission. Was there any occa- 
sion of controversy between Jesus and the scribes which might 
have involved something about the forgiveness of sins in connec- 
tion with a healing? 

Once the question is stated in these general terms an affirma- 
tive answer comes immediately to the mind. There was a 
difference of opinion in Jewish thought of the first century as to 
the cause and cure of disease. The older view was that it was 
due to sin, a view which finds repeated expression in the Jewish 
Scriptures and particularly in the book of Job. It is most likely 
that the great majority of the scribes of Jesus’ day held to this 
view and used it for homiletic ends. If one became ill one should 
examine his ways, repent of his wrong doing, and seek divine 
forgiveness. Afflictions thus were made to serve a moral end. 
The evidence for this view has been clearly stated and need 
not be repeated here. But beside this view, there had grown 
up a widespread belief in evil spirits as the cause of the varied 
ills of mankind. This view was not necessarily incompatible 
with the older view: the evil spirits, where their activity was 
detected, could be regarded as carrying out the divine punish- 
ment. Paul, who had been trained as a scribe, combined the two 
views in this fashion.2 But though these ideas about demons 
had invaded scribal circles, the practical attitude of the scribes 
seems to have been dictated by the Scriptural teaching. 

In the case of Jesus the facts are just the reverse. The evi- 
dence of his exorcisms and healings in which a demonic factor 
seems to have been assumed, taken together with the instructions 
which he gave the Twelve when he sent them on their mission,? 


2 See Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, First Series, pp. 
108-12, and Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
and Midrasch, Vol. 1, p. 495f. 

* See 1 Cor. 5 8, 

3Mk 67. 
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shows that he believed strongly that much of the suffering and 
evil of the present world order was due to extraneous evil spirits 
who could by God’s help be driven out. But it is unlikely that 
he denied the older Scriptural view that suffering was due to sin. 
The saying in Lk 13 2, “Think not that those Galileans whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices were sinners more 
than all others. I tell you, No. Unless you repent you will all 
perish as they did,’”’ does not prove that he rejected it, but only 
that he denied a tit-for-tat theory of divine dealing. He does 
not in the saying deny that sin brings divine retribution. It was 
a primary element in the preaching of Jesus that all men needed 
to repent. The ills men were heir to might be due to the nefarious 
activity of demons, but there is no reason to doubt that Jesus 
would have granted that the unrepentant hardness of men’s hearts 
was an underlying reason for this. But if he did grant or would 
have granted this, it was only as a general conditioning factor. 
In individual cases he demanded specifically faith rather than 
repentance. Perhaps he assumed the latter where the former was 
present. He saw in the case of those who came to him for healing 
an opportunity for an immediate demonstration of the power of 
God, if they had faith, rather than an opportunity for moral 
instruction and edification. We must never forget that Jesus 
was a prophet. more than he was a teacher. It is quite plain: 
that the mind of Jesus and those of the scribes moved in different: 
spheres in this particular. The rabbis insisted on the certainty 
of sin, and even worked out in time a schedule of particular sins 
for particular ills, though we must not take this too literally. 
Jesus insisted-rather on the fact that men need not wait passively: 
in the hope of divine favor, but could by faith be healed immedi- 
ately of their complaints. To the scribes it must have seemed 
that he ignored the moral factor in sickness and neglected the 
opportunities it afforded for moral education. To their minds 
his cures must have had in them more of magic than of religion. 


We know from another passage that they explained his exorcisms 
in that way.’ 


4 Mk 3 22. 
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Such a conflict of attitude and emphasis with reference to 
illness did, then, exist, and it would be surprising if it never 
came to expression on any occasion. I suggest that it was this 
conflict which lies behind the story of the healing of the paralytic. 
If so, the original criticism of Jesus would not have been that he 
blasphemed, but that he had said nothing about the mari’s 
evident sins and the necessity of his securing divine forgiveness 
before he could expect a cure from God. That one finds exactly 
this contention expressed in the Talmud, ‘‘No one gets up from his 
sick-bed until all his sins are forgiven,’’’ shows that the recon- 
struction of the scribal attitude in the case is not fanciful. Jesus’ 
reply seems to have been that the man’s sins were already forgiven, 
a forgiveness which a man of repentant faith could assume. It is 
more likely that such a colloquy would have taken place after 
rather than during the course of the healing. The deposit which 
this episode left in the earliest Christian tradition was the re- 
collection that Jesus healed a paralytic and pronounced his sins 
forgiven. This became the point of departure for a development 
in which the Christian soteriological system is formulated and 
declared to have been confirmed by the miracle. There is nothing 
unlikely in the interpretation of the original episode here pro- 
posed, and its later development was indeed almost inevitable. 

If the above interpretation is sound, the story throws light 
on the formation of the gospel tradition. The controversy, as 
presented, had its starting point in authentic words of Jesus, 
but the subject of the controversy has been unconsciously modi- 
fied to make it conform more exactly to the needs and issues 
which the Church faced. The story also throws light on the 
personality and career of Jesus. If we have understood the story 
correctly, it brings to light another of those issues which arose 
between Jesus and his critics. Probably it would be more correct 
to say that it brings to light another of those contrasts of mental 
outlook between Jesus and the scribes. For the difference between 
them was not so much a difference of beliefs as a contrast of 
attitude and spirit. The point of view of the scribes was that of 
a logical and practical group who were under no delusions as to 
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the moral accomplishments which could be expected from the 
people. Jesus on the other hand was one so passionately devoted 
to what he felt were the implications of God’s rule and so con- 
vinced that God was now ready to accomplish all that the 
prophets had dreamed of, that he laid himself open to the charge 
of illogicality and ignored things regarded as hallowed and 
neglected the slower methods of habit formation in an endeavor 
to make actual in his day the perfect rule of God. 
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A LITURGY FOR THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE SPRING FESTIVAL AT JERUSALEM 
IN THE AGE OF ABRAHAM 
AND MELCHIZEDEK 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


are yielding material of the greatest interest to the student 
of the Bible. Of paramount interest are three liturgies which 
have so far been published by M. Virolleaud in Syria, Volumes 
XII, 193-224; XIII, 113-163; and XIV, 128-151. The first of 
these is a poem on the death and resurrection of the vegetation 
god Alein (possibly to be pronounced Aleyan, as Albright 
prefers), which was recited as a liturgy of this deity (later called 
Adonis) at his temple at Aphek in the Lebanon. The second 
is a poem, originally about 800 lines in length, containing a 
myth or legend of the way the temple at Aphek came to be 
built, which was also recited at a festival there. The third, the 
subject of this paper, is a liturgy written originally for a temple 
or temples in southern Palestine. We shall refer to these texts 
hereafter as poems I, II, and III, respectively. 

Liturgies are always derived from material which antedates 
considerably the time of compilation and adaptation to worship; 


t The writer published a translation of Poem I in JAOS, LII, 221-231, 
and in his Archaeology and the Bible, 6th ed., 533-537. He has prepared a 
translation of Poem II, which he hopes also soon to publish in JAOS. 
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and, in studying Poems I and II, I had become convinced that 
those texts had first taken shape when the bulk of the ancestors 
of the Phoenicians were still living in what is now Palestine. 
This conviction was based on the fact that the shrine at Aphek 
is in Poems I and II consistently referred to as in “the heights 
of the north”, although it is in central Phoenicia, considerably 
south of Ras Shamra, where the texts were copied. This con- 
jecture is fully confirmed by Poem III, the whole scene of which 
is in southern Palestine, reaching as far south as Kadesh in the 
wilderness. In addition to this the discovery by Dr. Grant at 
Beth-shemesh? during this past summer (1933) of a tablet in 
this same script in a stratum of the same age as that in which 
the tablets at Ras Shamra were found, is proof that a people 
employing the same alphabet and worshipping the same supreme 
god, El, was still in southern Palestine at the time these liturgies 
were being copied at Ras Shamra, i. e., about 1400-1375 B.C. 
While liturgies are adorned with rubrics contemporary with 
their adoption, and may here and there contain other evidence 
of the time and place, when they became liturgies, the bulk of 
the liturgy is invariably considerably older, usually older by 
centuries. If, furthermore, we find in the archives of Ras Shamra 
a liturgy brought from the South and written for use in the 
South, it is certain to be a liturgy older by some centuries than 
the date of the copy. It had become through use in the South 
charged with sacred associations, before it was transferred to 
the North and treasured there. If, then, it can be shown, 
as I believe it can, that Poem III was originally compiled for a 
well known temple in Palestine, it will follow from the date 
of the copy in our possession that it probably belongs to the 
period prior to 1600 B.C. 


~ The text of Poem III is as follows: 


1. I will summon the gods, gracious 

2. and ‘beautiful, children of princes 

3. who are granting a city unto (?) 

4. in the wilderness. The wind-swept places they will 


A Published in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
No. 52: 
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. at their summits, and will ‘ 

. Eat of bread with me, and drink of wine, my weary ones! 

. O Salem, thou shalt be queen—Salem, queen of those who enter in and 
pour a libation. 


. Moth-w-Shor shall sit; in his hand the sceptre of bereavement; in his hand 
. the sceptre of silence. The pruners shall prune the vine; 

. those who tie shall tie the vine; they shall cast the stones from its field 
. as did Gepen. 


. Remove the crescents upon the ‘Edh and ye who enter shall respond 
(or make responses). 


. And as to the fields, the fields of the gods, the fields of Asherat and the 
merciful ones, 


. over the fire remove the ashes (?); slay a kid in the milk, resting in the 


. Thou shalt bring to them my loved-ones and declare them righteous. . . 
. Thou shalt girdle with ashes (?) the gracious (gods?) 
. and we will place on those entering the crescents (?) 


. I will jealously guard the names 
. the sons of princes 


. I will summon the gracious gods (against Asherat of) the sea; 

. they shall take vengeance on the exceeding anger of Asherat 

. O Shephesh, who as to the cows, (will open?) their door 

. while those who enter and pour libations are crying loudly, Salem . 
. come to them in thy acceptable sacrifice! 


. The fields of the gods, the field of Asherat, my loved ones 


? ? ? 

. (Subdue) with her the foam of the sea and may the foam of the deep be 
harnessed! 

. (Subdue?) those that are gathered together, who are gathered together 
on the crest of the wave (?) 

. Her praise is to be proclaimed; her praise thou shalt exalt; her praise 
thou shalt cry, O mighty one. 
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33. Her praise thou shalt cry, O mother, mother,—the hand of El shall push 
them back like the sea, 
34. and the hand of El is like a creeping-thing; the hand of El is long as the sea; 
35. and the hand of El is like a creeping-thing; El is seizing those who are 
gathering themselves together— 
36. those gathering themselves together on the crest of the wave he will 
seize; they are in his house. 
37. The sceptre of El has rested; El will be merciful; the staff of his hand 
he will lift up. 
38. He shall direct (to) his desert; he shall direct in the desert; the bird he 
shall pluck; he shall put it 
39. on the coals. The women, as El shall pass by them, the women shall cry, 
40. “O Moth, Moth, we shall set limits to thy scepter, tearing away the staff 
of thy hand. 
. The bird shall warm at the fire, broiling on the coals. 
. (We are) women, each a wife of El, and his slaves, even those 
. women who cry, “O mighty one; we shall set limits to thy scepter, 
. tearing away the staff of thy hand. The bird shall warm at the fire, 
. even broiling on the coals. Households, each a household of El 
. and his slaves (are we)’’. These are «he women who cry, “‘O Moth, Moth, 
we shall set limits to thy sceptre, tearing away the staff of thy hands. 
The bird 
shall warm at the fire, even broiling at the coals’. Women, each a wife 
. of El, even his servants,—he shall cleanse their lips, shall lift 
. them up; their lips are sweet, sweet like the pomegranate. 
. With them is kissing and conception; by embracing she who is passionate 
shall be impregnated, 
. she shall bring forth. Shakhar-w-Salem word to El shall carry: “Thy wife, 
. O El, has brought forth.” ‘What has she brought forth?” ‘My children, 
O Shakhar-w-Salem?” 
. “Offer a perfect one to Shephesh, the Lady, and tothestars........ 
. He shall cleanse their lips; he shall lift them up; their lips are sweet. 
With them is kissing and conception by embracing, and he shall capture 
the heart of her who is passionate. 
- He shall count to five for the multitude of those enclosed (?); 
. they shall be captivated and shall bear the gracious gods, the dividers 
of the sea; 
. the sons of the sea they shall avenge in anger. Salem shall carry word to El 
. ‘My women have brought forth. O El!" ‘What have they brought 
forth?” “My gracious gods, O blessed one (?), 
61. dividers of the sea”. The sons of the sea they shall avenge in anger, to 
establish a field (from) the border 
62. of the land to the border of the desert, that there may enter into their 
mouths the bird of the desert 
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. and the fish in the sea; and they shall drive away the locusts (?) (and) 

thy delights (?) shall multiply both on the right hand 

. and on the left in their mouths. The son of Shebani, wife of Etrakh, 

shall build Ashdod, devising ‘Edh, thy house in the wilderness of Qadesh. 

There shalt thou sojourn with stones and trees for seven years. 

Thou shalt slay eight birds just hatched at the ‘Edh of the gracious 
gods. Thou shalt walk up and down 

the field, thou shalt hunt the corners of the wilderness, and bringing 
them near protected 

of the shell, cry to them with the protection of the shell, “O protected one, 

protected one, open, even open it and break through into their ‘Edh 


SRRS 


SFSS 


. and we will feed them. Where is wine 
and make them drink.” 
. Then shall answer them the one protected of the shell 
. “Where is wine for entering into? 
. The female guests—for them a log of her wine 
. and her homer (?) full of wine 


The lines across the text of the above poem mark off the 
sections of the text, and separate the rubrics from the main part 
of the liturgy. Lines 1-7 constitute the opening lines of the 
liturgy, containing the summons by which the officiating priest 
called the gods to the festival. They belong to a stratum of 
thought in which gods, like men, were believed to need food. 
The gods who, in lines 1, 2 are called “gracious and beautiful”, 
are accordingly addressed in line 6 as “my weary ones.” Line 7, 
“O Salem, thou shalt be queen—Salem queen of those who enter 
and pour a libation,” identifies the place for which the liturgy 
was composed as Jerusalem. Jerusalem is called Salem in Gen. 
1418 and Psalm 762. In the last mentioned passage there can 
be no question that Jerusalem is meant, since in the parallelism 
it is equated with Zion. This was the view also of Josephus 
(Ant. I, x, 2; BJ, VI, x), of Onkelos, and all the Targums. 
Eusebius' and Jerome‘ held the same opinion, though Jerome 
also knew of another Salem. Other views have, however, been 
held. The LXX, Vulgate and Syriac make Gen. 3318 read, 
“And Jacob came unto Salem, a city of Shechem”. That there 


3 Quest. in Gen. 
4 Onomasticon, ‘Jerusalem’. 
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was such a place near Shechem has been confirmed by Robinson’s 
discovery of a small village called Shalim northeast of Nablus.’ 
The Hebrew text of Genesis does not, however, say that Jacob 
went to this place. The word misunderstood by the Versions in 
Gen. 33 18 as a proper name (ody) is ‘descriptive of Jacob. It 
means that Jacob, after his encounter with Esau, went to 
Shecherm with a whole skin, and evidence of the antiquity of 
Shalim is lacking. True, a Salem in the Jordan Valley is men- 
in the Gospel of John (3 23); Jerome found a Salem in the Jordan 
Valley eight miles south of Scythopolis, but no evidence exists 
that this Salem had existed at an early date. 

Evidence has already been adduced for regarding the date of our 
text as about 1600 B.C. or earlier. It so happens that these lines 
of our ritual actually fit the topography of the northernapproach to 
the city as disclosed by the excavations of Macalister and Duncan 
in 1923—24.° Across the narrow neck of Zion north of the northern 
city-wall a rock-cut trench about eight feet wide and five or 
six feet deep was found, which had evidently been cut to strengthen 
the defenses of the city on this side. Steps were cut on its northern 
side leading down into it, and on its southern side leading out 
of it up to the city-gate. By the top of the steps which led to the 
city-gate a rock-cut altar was found—an altar which led the 
excavators to think they understood why Abraham is said in 
Genesis 14 to have given to Melchizedek a tenth of his spoils. 
The pottery found in this trench belonged to the period, 2000— 
1600 B.C. and contained sherds which exhibited Cypriote 
influences. The trench and altar, accordingly were contem- 
poraneous with our poem. Now it so happens that the opening 
lines of our ritual, which contain the call of the gods to the 
festival, exactly fit this trench and altar. Salem is “queen of 
those who enter in and pour a libation.” True, Virolleaud 
translates, ‘Salem! la royanté (sur) les Arabes et les Shenénites,” 
but ‘Arabs’ are not elsewhere mentioned at so early a time, and 
everywhere in this text where the word occurs a better sense 
is obtained by taking the word as equivalent to the Arabic 


5 See his Biblical Researches, 111, London, 1856, 298. 
6 See Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, IV, pp. 31ff. and pl. iv. 
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gharaba, Akk. eribu, from which the Hebrew ‘erebh ‘evening’ 
is derived. As for a tribe called Shenenites, it is unknown else- 
where. The root SNN means ‘pour out’ water or wine. Clearly 
the lines are a call to a festival, and Salem is declared queen of 
those who enter into her city, and who pour a libation. The 
phrase fits the gate of Jerusalem and its altar at that very period, 
and the altar and the gate explain the lines. 

It may further be objected that in our text Salem is one of 
the supernatural spirits. To this it should be replied that Salem 
is at times so regarded in these lines. As a supernatural spirit 
his function is to bear to El, the supreme deity, the good news 
that children are born to him. Once he bears, when acting in 
that capacity, the compound name (line 53) Shakhar-w-Shalem 
(Dawn and Peace), and twice (lines 26 and 59) simply Salem. 
The double name is paralleled by that of the vine-spirit which, 
4 in one poem, is called Gepen-w-Agar’, but in our poem (line 11) 
simply Gepen.’ For the supposition that Salem is both an 
earthly city and a supernatural spirit, we have two’ analogies. 
In line 65 of our poem Qadesh is the well-known place Ain Qades, 
while in Poem II, col. iv, 13-18, Qadesh is the supernatural 
spirit which formed the rear guard of Asherat, when that goddess 
was brought back from temporary exile. Similarly in the poem 
before us gepen is in lines 9 and 10 vines in an early vineyard; 
in line 11, the supernatural vine-spirit. There is no reason, then, 
why Salem may not be in this poem both a city and the spirit 
of the city. That it is here, in line 7, the city is confirmed by 
the fact that it is feminine and its verb is feminine, whereas in 
lines 52 and 59, where it is a spirit, it is masculine and its verb 
is in a masculine form. Since in line 3 the gracious gods are 


7 Poem II, col. vii, 54. 

® Still a third compound spirit, Kashar-w-Khasis, appears in Poem II, 
col. v, 41ff. 

° A third instance may also be cited. Amurru is both a place and a god. 
In Poem II, col. iv, 8-17 Amurru is along with Qadesh an outrider of Asherat, 
when she is brought back from exile. Qadesh guards the rear, while Amurru 
goes “‘like a star before”. The passage personifies as deities the places which 
marked the northern and southern limits of the Phenician habitat at the 
}time it was written. They were migrating northward; Amurru was before 
them; Qadesh behind them. 
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said to be granting a city, we conclude that that city was Salem, 
better known as Jerusalem. Albright pointed out some years 
ago that in poetry Salem was employed in place of the longer 
Jerusalem,?° because it is less awkward to fit into meter. The 
city was apparently situated in a wilderness (I. 4), though a 
break in the text leaves this somewhat in doubt. ‘The wilderness | 
of Judaea”—a phrase familiar to every reader of the Bible, | 


probably at this period surrounded the region where Jerusalem | | 


stands. True, the evidence does not amount to full demonstra- 
tion, but it does raise to a high degree of probability the hypothesis | 
that our text was a liturgy for a festival celebrated at Jerusalem | 
in the period 1800-1600 B.C. We may, I think, go a step further | 
and say that the ritual was arranged soon after the worshippers | 
had gained possession of the town, while the consciousness that | 
their gods had given them its possession was clear in memory. 

This text, with its kindred texts from Ras Shamra, affords 
us a new background for Genesis 14 1s—2. Here as there the 
city is called Salem. Here as there the god worshipped is EI. 


In Genesis 1419 El is called the ‘‘possessor’’ (Heb. goneh) of & 


heaven and earth, just as in Poem II Asherat is called the “‘pos- 
sessor’”’ (qnyt) of the gods. Such facts raise the possibility that 
the midrash of Genesis 14, which has long been recognized as a 
waif, not belonging to any of the four regular strata of the 
Pentateuch, is a descendant of the same literary source as our 
Ras Shamra texts. 

The second section of the poem, lines 8-11, are a bit of beautiful 
poetry taken over from an old vineyard song, which was sung 
at the season when the vines were being pruned and tied up and 
the stones cast from the vineyard. As the purpose of the cultiva- 
tion was to make the vines bear, Moth, the god of death, is 
represented (lines 9-11) as sitting in silent sorrow. Perhaps in 
our poem the lines are a rubric. Perhaps at the festival there 
was a representation in pantomime of the three processes of 
vine-culture indicated in the lines. At all events, this bit of 
vintage marks the season of the festival. The vines are pruned 
after the rainy season is over, in what we call the spring; the 


® Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, X, 263. 
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grapes grow during the summer, and are harvested in September. 
The festival, of the ritual of which they form a part was, accord- 
ingly, a spring festival. 

No one can read this bit of vineyard poetry, especially in the 
original, without being at once reminded of Isaiah’s Song of the 
Vineyard, Isa. 5 1—s. In both the word for ridding the vineyard 
of stones is identical. If we are right in thinking that this ritual 
was compiled for Jerusalem, it may well have survived there 
down to the time of Isaiah. In that case our lines may have 
suggested to Isaiah his ode, and, from the fact that the theme 
was familiar in a religious liturgy, they would be all the more 
effective. 

The third marked section of the text, line 12, is clearly a 
rubric. It directs that “crescents” or “moons” are to be removed 
from upon the ‘Edh, (‘‘testimony” or “shrine’”’*), and that those 
who enter shall make responses. 

As now the gods have been summoned, the pantomime of 
pruning provided for, and directions given for the admission 
of worshippers, lines 13-15 contain directions for a sacrifice for 
the fields. The chief feature of this sacrifice is the slaying of a 
kid in the milk. The text is broken, but he was apparently 
boiled over the fire. This is the rite prohibited in Ex. 34 2—a 
part of the ‘‘Decalogue of J”, and affords another link con- 
necting our text with Jerusalem. 

The next section, lines 16-18, is a rubric, but, as the ends of 
the lines are all lost, it is somewhat obscure. ‘‘My loved-ones” 
are, however, probably the worshippers, who are to be brought 
near and declared righteous (sedeg—a word associated with 
Jerusalem in the names Melchizedek and Adonizedek, Jud. 1 5, 
where it is corrupted to Adoni-Bezek) or ritually pure, they are 
then to be girdled with ashes (?), and, as they enter, the crescents 
which were removed from the shrine are to be placed on their 
heads. 

Lines 19 and 20 form another rubric, but are too mutilated 
to afford a clear meaning. They originally gave directions as to 
what was to be done with the shrines of the eight gods and the 


™ Perhaps the stone altar. 
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seven storehouses (?), but we cannot now guess what that was. 

Lines 21 and 22 are similarly now broken. They were appar- 
ently a promise by the officiating priest jealously to guard the 
names of the gracious gods. 

The preceding rubrics having been complied with, the sacrifice 
of the kid being ready, the priest in line 23 summons the gracious 
gods again. He summons them against the exceeding anger of 
Asherat of the sea. The role of this goddess is, from the point 
of view of Semitic religion, peculiar in all three of the poems 
from Ras Shamra hitherto published. She is regarded as the 
giver of prosperity, the possessor of riches, but as a goddess 
hostile in some degree to her worshippers, whose opposition 
must be overcome, and who must be compelled to be benignant. 
She is further called ‘“‘Asherat of the sea” —an epithet not applied 
to her in any hitherto discovered Semitic sources. The name 
Asherat goes back for its origin to the primitive Semitic home,” 
but into the personality of the Asherat of these Ras Shamra 
poems a new and non-Semitic element had entered. She is 
connected with the sea, and she is, while exceedingly powerful 
and rich, characterized by a reluctance and hostility which had 
to be overcome. M. Dussaud*, building on a statement in 
Herodotus VII, 89, that the Phoenicians formerly dwelt on the 
Red Sea, whence they crossed over and lived on the coast of 
Syria, would account for the nautical characteristics of our 
goddess by the sea-faring experiences of the ancestors of the 
Phoenicians on the Red Sea during centuries anterior to our 
text. Such experiences do not seem to the present writer suf- 
ficient to account for the phenomena. We now know that a 
considerable Hurrian element had entered into Phoenician 
civilization. These Hurrians had apparently come from the 
northwest, partly, doubtless, by sea. Cypriote pottery 
patterns both at Ras-Shamra and at Jerusalem in the strata of 
the period to which our text belongs,”> indicates that along with 


12 See ch. V of the writer’s Semitic and Hamitic Origins, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 

13 See Poem II, col. i, 21—col. iv, 57. 

4 Cf. Revue de l'histoire des religions, CVIII, 6-49 (Jul-Aut., 1933). 

5 Cf. Syria, XIV, 96ff., and Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, IV, 33. 
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the Hurrians there came Aegean elements. The clear evidence 
in Poem II of the presence at Ras Shamra of the myth known 
to us through Greek sources as that of Europa and the bull, 
is, in the judgment of the present writer, evidence of the presence 
of such an element. The people from over the sea brought their 
goddess with them. They had to be overcome and absorbed 
by Semites. The process involved the final blending of two 
goddesses. The emergent divinity bore the old Semitic name, 
but possessed many nautical elements derived from the West. 
The hostility of the western invaders, when they first appeared, 
survived in the memory of the people, and gave to the Asherat 
that resulted from the fusion the inimical character attributed 
to her in these poems. 

In my judgment it is for this reason that in this second invoca- 
tion the gracious gods are summoned against Asherat of the 
sea to take vengeance on the exceeding anger of Asherat. Against 
her, Shephesh, the sun-goddess is called upon to inform the 
worshippers who it is that will open (?) the door for the cows, 
while those who are entering and pouring the libations are 
crying loudly, ‘O Salem, come to the acceptable sacrifice!’ 
This summons is followed in lines 28 and 29 with a statement 
which, though fragmentary, seems to declare that those beloved 
of the officiating priest, who speaks evidently in the name of 
El, shall inhabit the fields of the gods and of Asherat. This 
section of the liturgy, with its reference to cows and fields, is 
intended to secure fertility for the husbandman. 

Lines 30-36, which were next recited, were doubtless said as a 
part of the ritual for subduing the reluctance of Asherat. They 
are either a part of an old song of triumph of the Semites over 
sea-peoples from the West, or an incantation of sailors designed 
to secure them a safe passage. Like much that follows, they 
were composed in an environment quite other than Jerusalem. 
With the recitation of such brave words the reluctance of 
Asherat of the sea was thought to be overcome. 

Lines 37-60 contain the fullest ritual yet discovered for the 
service of the gadeshoth, or the wives of El. Just as the previous 
ritual had been calculated to secure fertility to the vines, the 
cows, and the fields, the purpose of this ritual was to secure 
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human offspring. The ritual was recited as a bird was broiling 
on a coal fire, and as the image of the god EI was carried up and 
down. The bird so broiled was believed to have been secured 
by El’s leading the way to the wilderness. 

After repetitions of this ritual, the pleasures of embracing the 
wives of El are portrayed and the births, first of earthly, and 
then of heavenly children, are separately announced to El. It 
is the birth of the heavenly children that leads Virolleaud to 
call the poem ‘‘The Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful Gods.” 
As Salem, the Spirit of the city, announces the births to El, 
it is probable that the ritual was performed to secure a succession 
of children for the earthly city. This inference is confirmed by 
line 54, which follows the announcement of the earthly births: 
“Offer a perfect one to Shephesh and the stars” ,—a command 
which reminds us of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. 

Lines 61-76, which follow the description of the birth of the 
gracious gods, describe the work they shall accomplish. As the 
tablet breaks off suddenly the description is incomplete, but 
it is clear that these are the gods who were believed to have 
given the worshippers the cultivated land from the edge of the 
earth, (i. e., the sea shore) to the edge of the desert. In other 
words the territory from Ashdod to Qadesh, that the “bird of 
heaven and the fish in the sea may enter into their mouths, and 
they shall drive away the locusts (?) and thy delights (?) shall 
multiply both on the right hand and on the left in their mouths.” 

The son of Shebani, wife of Etrakh (Terah), shall build Ashdod, 
devising an ‘Edh, (‘‘testimony”) in the wilderness of Qadesh. 
As this ‘Edh is defined as “thy house” it was clearly something 
in which the god was supposed to dwell. It was probably an 
altar or a massebah. If, as we suspect, the word ‘‘Edh”’ in line 12 
of the poem refers to the rock altar at the gate of Jerusalem, it 
probably refers to a similar structure at Qadesh. This ‘‘Qadesh 
in the wilderness” is clearly the Ain Qadeis of today, and the 
Kadesh of Nu. 13 26; 201, etc. Our text thus gives us a literary 
reference to that sacred place earlier than any we have hitherto 
possessed, carrying back the antiquity of the shrine at Qadesh 
to the middle bronze age. This antiquity of the site is confirmed 
by the finding of pottery in 1914 by Woolley and Lawrence 
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“closely resembling Cypriote fabrics’’*. Our text shows that 
the site was old even then. This is further confirmed by Poem II, 
col. iv, 13-18, where the spirit of Qadesh forms the rear guard 
of Asherat, when that goddess is brought back from exile. 

This part of the ritual, the scene of which is laid in the 
Maritime Plain and the Negeb, represents a society that has 
become partly agricultural, but which is still partly dependent 
on hunting and fishing. The gods are to establish a wide field, 
and wine is a part of the sacrificial offering. This is agricultural. 
But birds of heaven and fishes of the sea still form part of the 
diet of the people, and the sacrifices at Qadesh consist of wild 
birds alone. It is thus evident that the ritual of the shrine was 
fashioned in a still remoter period, when the community lived | 
by hunting. : 

It will thus be seen that the range of territory from which 
this liturgy draws its material extends from Qadesh on the south 
to Jerusalem on the north, embracing also the territory of what 
was la‘cr called Philistia. It further appears that in a number 
of passages its contents afford points of contact with patriarchal. 
traditions, and perhaps the starting points of some of them. 
Thus Shebani, the wife of Etrakh (Terah), whose son is said 
to have built Ashdod, is a name which embodies the numeral 
seven. Dussaud, in the article already mentioned, sees in this a 
connection with the name Beersheba, in which the word for 
‘seven’ also figures, and suggests that here we have the begin- 
nings of the tradition that Abraham and Isaac dug wells there. 
That is possible, though perhaps somewhat fanciful. 

In the opinion of the writer we have in this text at last an 
etymology of the name Jerusalem. The verb yr, which appears 
twice in line 38 of our text, and which is used of the ‘directing’ 
or ‘pointing or guiding’ on the feast of the god, points to yru- 
Salem, meaning, ‘The god (or spirit) Salem directs’ as the real 
meaning of the name. We now know that the caves about 
Gihon were inhabited at an early time. The name Jerusalem 
has been found in an Egyptian text of the twenty-first century 


% See Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, III, 67, 
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B.C." The practice of hunting a bird for a sacrifice, and seeking 
the guidance of the deity of the place in doing so, may well 
have been practised there from ancient times. ‘Salem directs’ 
might well become, accordingly, the name of the place.* The 
verb yr has as its last radical a w or y—consonants not represented 
in the texts of Ras Shamra, when vowel letters. It would be 
easy in folk-tradition for this to be merged into the imperfect 
of verb ra’ah, ‘see’. When this is recognized, the etymology of 
the name Jerusalem is seen to pervade the tradition of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac in Genesis 22. Abraham is sojourning at 
Beersheba when he is called to sacrifice Isaac. He is to go to a 
spot of which Yahweh will ‘tell him”. The idea of guidance 
is here expressed by the verb ’amar. In verse s Abraham tells 
Isaac, “God will provide himself (yir’eh, Kal of ra’ah) a 
lamb.”’ After the ram entangled in the thicket had been caught 
and sacrificed, Abraham called the place Yahweh-yir'eh, ‘Yahweh 
sees’, (the Kal of ra’ah). The Hebrew pointing is Massoretic 
pointing, and the etymology is folk etymology, but Yahweh- 
yireh would be better Hebrew if written Yireh-Yahweh, and 
the change of an ’Aleph to a Waw would make it Yeru-Yaweh, 
and the substitution of Salem for Yahweh would make Yeru- 
Salem. A tradition as old as the Chronicler (2 Chr. 3 1) identified 
Mt. Zion as the Moriah of Abraham's sacrifice. It does not 
seem, accordingly, a wild conjecture to suppose that the custom 
of sacrificing children to which our ritual bears witness, combined 
with the custom of securing a victim by yeru-ing (directing) 
to find a victim—a custom connected with Jerusalem by the 
very element yeru in its name, may have, as it filtered through 
folk-lore, supplied an important strand to the story of Genesis 
22. It is only a conjecture, but, to the writer, it seems a reason- 
able conjecture. 


—11Cf. Sethe Die Aechtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge auf alt- 
dgyptischen Tongefassscherben des Mittleren Reich, Berlin, 1926, f 18. 

% Albright, JSOR, X, 262 (1926), suggested that yeru meant “settlement” 
or the like; in JPOS, VIII p. 248 (1928), “God Salim has founded.” The 
meaning suggested here comes, however, from a known verbal use of an 


early period. 
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In conclusion the fact should be emphasized that the main 
thesis of this paper is a hypothesis that cannot yet be fully 
demonstrated. Nevertheless the hypothesis affords great aid to 
the understanding of the poem. If it is not a liturgy written for 
Jerusalem, it is at least a liturgy compiled for a topography 
closely resembling that of Jerusalem between 1600 and 2000 
B.C. The city fits the liturgy and the liturgy fits the city. It is, 
accordingly, difficult not to conclude that what a mutual birth 
had originally joined together, only the accidents of transmission 
through three thousand three hundred years have put asunder. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION 


L. 1. Scholars are not agreed as to the sound represented by one character 
of the Ras Shamra alphabet. Virolleaud, in his earlier publications, 
transliterated it h, but in his latest, g. Albright takes it for z, and 
Dhorme (OLZ, 1933) for 8. I regard it as d, which is in North Semitic 
so often merged in s that I have usually transliterated it by that sign. 
It should be added that in these texts the laws of the equivalence of 
the 8 and s sibilants, which prevail in later Semitic, are not yet fully 
established. Thus Hebrew sdgal, ‘remove stones’, Arabic Sagala is in 
our text 

Ysmm: Akkadian asamu, ‘beautiful’; Arabic wasama, ‘surpass in 
beauty’. 

Yinm is the participle of yin, ‘give’, the Phenician equivalent of 
nathan. Cf. Bloch, Phoentschisches Glossar, p. 33. 
L‘ly: I take for a compound preposition. Cf. the Hebrew ke‘al and 
mé‘al. 

L. 4. Spm is apparently connected with the Arabic SFF, which means 
either ‘edge’, or ‘wind-swept’. 


PL. 5S. R'ekhm: ‘heads’, ‘tops’, or ‘heights’. The break in the text leaves us 
in doubt as to whose ‘heights’ these are, but possibly they are the 
‘heights’ of the ‘wind-swept places’. 
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L. 6. Yn'any: Cf. the Arabic root WNY, ‘be weak,’ ‘faint’. The reference 
is to the gods who are invoked in line 1. Gods were thought to become 
hungry and faint without sacrificial feasts; cf. Poem II, col. iv, 33f. 

L. 7. ‘Rbm: Virolleaud translates ‘Arabs’, but that rendering does not fit 
any sentence in our text in which the word occurs. I take it as the 
equivalent of the Akk. ertbu, Arabic gharaba, ‘to enter’. 

—— Snnm: Virolleaud takes as a proper name, but such a tribe is unknown 
elsewhere. I take it from the root SNN, which, in Arabic, means 
‘pour out’ water or wine. The whole fits into the celebration of a 
festival at the Jerusalem of this time, as explained in the text. 

L. 8. Mt-w-5r: a compound being like Kashar-w-Khasis of Poem II, col. 
v, 41ff. 

——Bdéh Ut ski: this phrase with its poetic parallel describes how, during 
the period of the vine-growing the powers of Moth are inoperative. 

L. 10. Yl: an earlier form of yésaggel of Isa. 5 2. 

L. 11. Gpm: literally, ‘vine’, but here, the vine-god. In Poem II, col. vii, 
53, he is called Gepen-w-Agar, ‘Vine and (grape) gatherer.’ There he 
is called son of Tsalmaweth or ‘Death-shade’, probably because, in 
order to become fruitful the vine must be pruned until it seems to 
be dead. 

L. 12. Line 12 is clearly a rubric. 

‘Ny: may mean ‘answer’, ‘respond’, or, from another root, ‘be anxious’. 
The first seems to afford the better sense here. 

L414. Serm,—the plural of the word which appears in El-szr, Poems, I, vi, 31 

and II, vii, 47. In the last mentioned passage the phrase is an epithet 

. of the god Yadad. Here the word denotes something that can be 
removed from the fire,—perhaps, therefore, it means ‘ashes’ or ‘embers’. 
In Poem II, viii, 4, what is probably the same word occurs in the 
phrase tm Dsr, where the ordinary s besides the unusual s takes the 
place of the s. Perhaps there it means ‘Cleft’ or ‘Valley of ashes.’ It 
can hardly be the name Zinzir, as has been conjectured. 

——Gd 6 bib: this is perhaps the ritual which caused the prohibition of 
Exodus 34: “Thou shalt not boil a kid in its mother’s milk.” 

——'Annh: cf. the Akk. anafu, ‘rest’, ‘sink down’. 

L. 16. Tlkm: I take uk to be a Hiphil. 

———Ts$dq: The last consonant is conjecturally supplied, but in view of the 
names Melchizedek and Adonizedek who were connected with Jeru- 
salem, the conjecture seems probably right. : 

L. 18. Yrjpm: The word is completed from line 12. 

L. 20. P’amt: cf, Akk. pumu (?), storehouse (?), Meissner, Altbabylonische 
Privatrecht, No. 65, 1. 

L. 24. ‘Ap: Hebrew 'aph, from 'anaph. 

———2Za: cf. the Arabic sfd, ‘increase’, ‘surplus’. 

L. 26. Snbm: pl. part of snb, the Talmudic "x, ‘cry shrilly’, ‘neigh’. 

L. 30. Gp: cf. the Arabic gafa, ‘foam’. 
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L. 31. M&t'lim: Causative-reflexive of the root ‘It; cf. the Arabic ‘alatha. 
*Agn: cf. the Arabic ’agnat, ‘the fullest part of the cheek’. 

L. 32. ’Ad’ad: cf. the Arabic ‘ad’ad, ‘power’, ‘victory’. 

L. 33. Thrkm: Hiphil of qv. 

L. 38. Yr: cf. the Hebrew nv, ‘throw’, ‘cast’; later, ‘direct’. 

——Simm: Might be orn, ‘heaven’, but §mmh could in the language of this 
period only be nonv, his ‘desert’ and this is probably the same. 

L. 39. Yt: from mw; cf. the Arabic fata. 

L. 40. Nhtm: Cf. the Arabic batama. 

L. 41. Hl: the reading is assured by line 44. The word is the definite article, 
the Arabic al. In these texts it is before ordinary words written h-, 
as in Hebrew, but before the strong gutteral, the / is still preserved. 

L. 42. ‘Ast ’el ’ast 'el: the phrase is distributive like the Hebrew 'ehdd. 

L.45. Bé’el bt ’el: again, a distributive phrase. 

L. 50. Lrmn: “The pomegranate”. The J is the / of the article, unassimilated 
before r. 

L. 51. Tt: apparently from ngt. The root in Arabic means ‘to suck the 
marrow’ and in the vth stem, ‘to win the love of a woman’. 

L. 56. Ysbn: cf. the Arabic sabay, ‘captivate the attention’ or ‘heart’. 

L. 58. Tgtnsn: a reflexive with infixed ¢ from QNS. 

L. 59. Sim: the ! is clearly visible, and the other letters are supplied from 
the parallel passage in line 52. 

L. 61. St: Virolleaud takes this as the name of the god Set, but as that god 
appears nowhere else in these poems, I prefer to take as a participle. 

L. 62. Smm might, as in line 38 be ‘heaven’, but the analogies of the context 

as well as of line 38 make it probable that it is here also ‘desert’. It 
here corresponds to mdbr of line 68 in which the bird was to be kunted. 

L. 63. Lsk: the reading is uncertain. I have tentatively connected it with 
the root LZZ, which in Arabic means ‘sweet’, ‘pleasant’, ‘delightful’. 

L. 64. ’Etrf: Virolleaud takes to be the same name as Terah, the father of 
Abraham, since, in an unpublished text, a name 77} appears, which 
he takes to be the same. 

—S'u: Cf. the Akkadian Se’u, ‘seek’, ‘devise’. 

———"'D: In Hebrew and Arabic the root ny means ‘turn back’, ‘return’, 
‘do a thing repeatedly’; from this, the noun 7¥ was derived and meant, 


in Hebrew, ‘witness’. The ‘Edh at Qadesh and Jerusalem wasevidently — 


a sacred stone to which return was made each year for the festivals. 
Our text supplies us with information as to real nature of the ‘oked 
mo'edh of Ex. 337, which the LXX calls oxyv) Maprupiou, ‘tent of 
witness’, showing that the pre-Massoretic reading was ‘ohel ‘edh. 
Doubtless it was the heathen associations connected with the ‘Edh, 
which led the author of the E Document to change it to ‘tent of meet- 
ing’—‘meeting’ being derived from a root of the same radicals, though 
in a different order. The fact that the ‘Edh at Jerusalem was crowned 
with crescents which were removed at a certain part of the ceremonial, 
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reminds us of the Arabian god Dhu-’l-Khasala, who was “a white 

étone surmounted by a kind of crown, which stood in Tabala, seven 

days south of Mecca.” (cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabische Heidentums, 
45f.). 

66. Tergr: Pilpel of gar. 

. 67. Tikn: the Hithpael of HLK, as in Job 17 and 22. 

LI. 68, 69. Nsr mdr‘ or ndr mdr‘ is a difficult phrase. In Arabic dara‘a means 
‘to wear armor’ and midra‘u® is ‘a coarse vest’ or ‘shirt’. From the 
context I infer that here the sr mdr‘ is the birdling still within the 
egg-shell. The msr may be read mdr and rendered, ‘beautiful.’ 

L. 71. Heg: The reading is conjectural, and affords no known meaning. 

L. 73. W‘nhm: An instance of Waw Consecutive with the Perfect. 

L. 74. Md@’ept: From the root DYF, ‘be a guest’. 

——Lg: The later Hebrew liquid measure—approximately half a pint. 

L. 15. Hobrh: Possibly the homer of later times. The b may be a dialectical 
variation of the kindred labial m. 


L. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH announce 
that a plan of Associate Membership is being inaugurated for persons who 
wish to associate themselves with the work of the schools, to keep themselves 
informed regarding the results of research in the Near East, and to help sup- 
port it. The membership fee is Five Dollars, and the privileges of membership 
include the following: (1) the Bulletin of the A.S.O.R. for one year, 
(2) advance notices and minor publications of the Schools, (3) a free lecture 
each year for a group of 25 or more members in a community, paying only the 
actual travel cost of the lecturer, (4) free use of a set of steropticon slides for 
ten or more members in a community, (5) the courtesies of the Schools if 
visiting in Palestine or Mesopotamia, (6) occasional pictures of excavations 
and.discoveries, (7) opportunity to buy books on Near East Archaeology at 
a discount of 15%, (8) information service, and (9) a free book on some 
phase of Near East or Biblical Archaeology. 

For further particulars address Mr. Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, 
Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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